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Ali the Lion 
WILLIAM PLOMER 


‘In this vivid and well-planned biography, 
Mr. Plomer is writing about a character 
who will, | imagine, be known merely as 
a name by the majority of his readers, 
but whose life might well have been the 
model upon which Hitler or Mussolini 
based their careers.” DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


Green Hills of Africa 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


‘That ability to catch and convey what- 
ever of primeval beauty there is in a 
conflict between men and beasts which 
showed itself in ‘Death in the Afternoon’ 
is here employed upon a wider stage.’ 
PETER FLEMING APRIL 3 


A a Looks at 
Australia PAUL STAAL 


I'x-Consul-General for the Netherlands 
at Sydney. ‘It deals with problems of the 
present day urgently waiting solution in 
the Commonwealth.’ TAYLOR DARBYSHIRE 

7s. 6d. 


Vein of Iron 


ELLEN GLASGOW 


‘This is a considerable novel. Miss 
Glasgow writes with authority. ‘The major 
characters are solidly realised, and the 
minor touched in with sure economy. The 
whole thing has space and life.” OBSERVER 
. . . 

It is so satisfying that when one has 
finished with it one is unwilling to take up 


another book.’ YORKSHIRE POST 
Ss. Od. net 


A Holiday Task 


J. W. N. SULLIVAN 

Author of ‘But for the Grace of Gol’ 

“The book opens intriguingly, proceeds 
to amaze and amuse, later probes with a 
sure and delicate touch the mysterious 
twilights of the spirit, and finally emerges 
into the upper air of a satisfactory 
dénouement. JAMES CLEUGH APRIL 3 


ACloakof Monkevt ur 


JULIAN DUGUID 
Author of ‘Green Hell” A rich romance 
of the great conquistadores in South 
America, by a writer who knows both the 
background and the glamorous history of 


the Spanish Conquest well. 
APRIL 3 








A Harp in Lowndes Square 


RACHEL FERGUSON | author of ‘The Bronté’s went to Woolworth’s’ 


“A long, leisurely enthralling story of family life and contact with 


the unseen.’ The Times. ‘It has a queer and most delicate beauty of 


its own. It is Vere’s elaborate picture of her family and the beautifully 


told story of her own life that give to the novel its particular attraction. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


2nd PRINTING 7s. 6d. net 
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Do badgers mind getting their feet wet? 


’ 


The Governess, and her work for 
the young, is well known to the 
Spectator. Many readers have 
responded to the appeals of the 
Society that tries to help her, either 
by sending money or some other 
form of help. Others, again, have 
not yet helped. | 


Charity is not the concern only of the rich. 
Here is a wonderful example, set by a 
Governess whose total income is only 
£51 p.a., but who thinks of others: 


. . . “to squeeze out of my lean 
purse to help others means that 
every penny must do the work of 
two.” . . 


All can give something. It may be a 
legacy, cash, clothing, bedding, sick-room 
requisites, or even that wireless set. Which 
will you give? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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Yhe friendly 
salislying charm 
of Barneys 











In Reapy-Fitts 
which give a 
perfect charge 
every time. 





Men talk about Barneys almost as if it were human, 
as though it had being ... “friendliest of all 
Tobaccos,” one smoker called it. A Yorkshire 
enthusiast got close to the heart of things when he 
said, “There are times when a man needs not exactly 
a companion but a sense of companionship . .. and 
Barneys supplies this need.” 


How true this is can only be realised fully. by those 
to whom the need is greatest . . . amongst them those 
Barneys smokers in the lonely places of the Earth! 
Just ponder this . . . from a Barneys smoker exiled in 
the Arctic: “Up here in the far North comforts are 
few and far between, and for me at least Tobacco 
tanks ‘number one’—and only the bestis good enough.” 


If you are stil/ seeking the Tobacco which will 
measure up, in goodness and smoking satisfaction, 
to all that good Tobacco can, try cheery, honest 
North-country Barneys. There are three strengths, 
all equally good. No other Tobacco has won such 
ptaise from smokers well qualified to judge. 


BARNEY, 


BARNEYS IDEAL. BARNEYS EMPIRE. 
Barneys (medium) Punchbowle “ The best Empire yet:’ In oz 
(full), Parsons Pleasure (mild). | “LEADS” and 2 oz. and 4 oz. 
In “EVERFRESH” ‘ins, 1/2d. oz. ** EVERFRESH ” Tins, ro#d. oz. 
READY-FILLs: Cartons of 12, 1/2d. | READY-FILLS: Cartons of 12, 103d. 





(217) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. (@ 
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F Arr (Anthony Blunt) re es ie a re 


' between the Locarno Powers. 


detailed answer 


said on Wednesday 
| that “ what he had in mind was the permanent settlement 
| of relations between the European peoples in the same 
> manner as he had established order within his own country,’ 
; but there is no real ground for reading a sinister meaning 


> Government 


in Czechoslovakia were completely baseless. 


Iwas signed on W ednesday by Great Britain, 
With enthusiasm. 


but on two non-signatories, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


R. EDEN. as we write, has still to deliver his state- 

ment in the House of Commons on the negotiations 
The document addressed 
by them to Germany was not happily conceived, and a 
reply which constitutes neither acceptance nor rejection 
isas much as could be hoped for. When Herr Hitler’s 
arrives on Tuesday the situation will 


be clarified. The Foreign Secretary, it may be hoped, 


F will have succeeded in allaying the fears of France, 


where this country’s attempt at constructive mediation 
is being interpreted simply as vacillation. Herr Hitler 
-at Ludwigshafen a little unfortunately 


intothe words. Meanwhile attention should be drawn to an 


; important answer given by Mr. Eden te a question in the 
| House of Commons on Wednesday. 


He had, he said, re- 
ceived the most explicit assurances from the Czechoslovak 
that the rumours of an agreement providing 
machines of aerodromes 
This alle- 
gation has been one of the main grounds of Germany’s 
ascription of hostile intentions to Russia. Its refutation 


for the use by Russian military 


deserves wide publicity. 


. * * * x 


The Remains of a Treaty 


to run for six years — 
the United 

It would be affectation to grect it 
There is little in it, and what there 
is depends for its validity not on the three signatories, 
Japan and Italy. The 


The Three-Power Naval Treaty 


States and France. 


United States and Great Britain have accepted certain 
limitations, e.g. of battleships to 35,000 tons and of guns 
to 14 inches, but if Japan decided to exceed either or 
both of those limits the two signatory -Powers would at 
once follow suit. Similarly as between France and Italy. 
France has never agreed to the parity which Italy 
demands, and whatever Italy may do France will set 
herself to keep ahead of her. The three signatory Powers 
have undertaken to exchange full information about 
their prospective building programmes, but actually they 
are the three which are least concerned with each other’s 
programmes, for no one of them is ever regarded as a 
potential enemy to any other. Mr. Eden and Mr. Norman 
Davis have exchanged letters assuring the principle of 
varitv and the absence of competitive building between 
their two countries. That, of course, leaves it open to 
either to be content to underbuild the other. 


* * * * 


The Abyssinian War 

The prominence necessarily assumed by the relation 
between Germany and the Locarno Powers cannot be 
allowed to overshadow all other international questions, 
A war between Italy and Abyssinia is still in progress, and 
no desire, however natural, on Italy’s part to take advan- 
tage of the international situation can alter the fact that 
the war she is waging is a continued defiance of the 


League of Nations and a continued violation of its 
Covenant. The sanctions imposed on Italy are still in 
force and must obviously remain in force. The League 


Committee of Thirteen has decided to make further 
attempts to effect a just settlement between Italy and 
Abyssinia, but with small hope of success, and meanwhile 
the decision of the Committee of Eighteen in regard to 
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the imposition of petrol sanctions is once more suspended. 
All this means that there can be no hope of any substantial 
move towards peace till the end of the campaigning season, 
a month or two hence. Italy no doubt hopes by that 
time to have achieved further military successes, and a 
new offensive on the Southern front appears to be immin- 
ent. Meanwhile Signor Mussolini has decided on con- 
scription for the Italian air foree. That, and other 
particulars of Italy’s impending strength in the air, 
show what responsibilities will be thrown on the collective 
system if it is to achieve its purpose of mobilising an 
overwhelming superiority of strength against the resources 
any single country can put into the field. 
* * * * 
The Totalitarian State 


Signor Mussolini’s speech on Monday to the National 
Assembly of Corporations was worthy in manner and 
matter of the Totalitarian State. With resonant refer- 
ences to “ banners flying to victory,” and “ the enemy 
armies crushed,” and “ incredible historic errors,”” he an- 
nounced that the shadowy Chamber of Deputies had been 
abolished, and replaced by the shadowy Chamber of Fas- 
cists and Corporations. More significant than these moves 
given to political dummies is the nationalisation of all 
the great key industries, and perhaps even more interest- 
ing was Mussolini’s explanation of why this final step 
had been taken in a process that had gone on since 1931. 
Italy aims at political autonomy and _ this requires 
economic autonomy, with the nationalisation of industry 
and the discovery of new raw materials. Further, 
“the wheels of Destiny are moving fast” towards the 
total war, in which “the great industries will have 
neither the time nor the power to work for the private 
consumer.” It is impossible not to recognise the honesty 
of this analysis of the relation between the Totalitarian 
State and the total war. Indeed we are hearing from our 
own statesmen something not so very different in their 
speeches about defence, industry and the future. 

* * %* * 
Mui-Tsai 

For over fifty years our Government has studied and 
aimed at abolishing the system of child labour, known as 
Mui-Tsai, and practised in Hong-Kong and the Federated 
Malay States, under which girl children of poor parents 
are handed over, at a money price, into servitude 
to wealthy families. It is worth noticing that, according 
to a report to the Permanent Commission of Slavery of 
the League of Nations, their position is better than that 
of a domestic servant. But this opinion is not generally 
accepted ; fifteen years ago Mr. Churchill declared that the 
system would be abolished within a year, and it is still held 
to be a scandalous remnant of servitude in a supposedly 
free Empire. Mere abolition may be neither feasible nor, 
given the social conditions within which the system 
functions, beneficial, but it is for the Commission just 
appointed by the Colonial Secretary to judge the diflicul- 
ties which have hindered abolition for so long. The 
White Paper containing a report by the Governor of Hong- 
Kong itself recommends that Mui-Tsai be transformed 
into a system of adoption, under an official guardian, 
with wide powers and able to insist on payment of an 
economic wage. 

* * * * 


Expedient Mercy 

The thirty Austrian Socialists facing charges of high 
treason in Vienna seem to have been treated with un- 
expected clemency. Fourteen were acquitted: the 
others received sentences varying from six to twenty 
months, and as the defendants have already been in 
prison for twelve months, all but three of them should 
now go free. What explains this clemency in a court 


where savage sentences, including the death Penalty 
Herr Sailer and Frau Emhart, were demande : 
punishment for organising the United Socialist Pes 
of Austria? It is that the Austrian Government font 
the hostility aroused by the publicity given to the 
in the foreign Press ; and it is interesting to Notice ho 
in such trials, in Austria and Germany, the ie 
cruelty of the court depend, not on justice, but tei 
broad political expediency. Yet the evidence ed 
of the savage ill-treatment suffered by the princon 
before trial shows that though the Austrian Governnes 
did not have the courage to convict them, it did have 
brutality to beat them. And the police have demande 
the return of some of the prisoners to the notorious Con. 
centration camp at Wollersdorf. There, and jn othe 
places, accordmg to official sources, 2,410 Socialists and 
Communists are still awaiting trial. 

* * * * 
Fascists and Jews 

Four questions arise in connexion with Sir Ogyg, 

Mosley’s Fascist meeting at the Albert Hall on Sundy 
Are the Albert Hall authorities justified in (a) letting 
the hall for a Fascist meeting and (b) refusing (as the 
are reported to have done) to let it for an anti-Fascig 
meeting. The answer to (a) is Yes and to (b) No, | 
the holding of a Fascist meeting in the Albert Hal 
good reason for the arrangement of anti-Fascist meetings 
simultaneously in the vicinity. The answer is No, 
particularly when the police vetoed them in advance, Jy 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s attacks on the Jews tend ty 
encourage physical assaults on individual Jews? They 
no doubt had not that intention, but they may wel 
have that effect; Fascist attacks on Jews in the Eas 
End have already been severely commented on by London 
magistrates. Did the police use excessive force jy 
breaking up the anti-Fascist meetings near the Albet 
Hall? The evidence on the point is conflicting, but 
a stringent enquiry by the Home Office seems called for, 
The innate tolerance and decency of the average English: 
man is suflicient guarantee against any general anti 
Semite movement in this country, but sporadic assauli 
on Jews are always possible, and it is vital that the police 
should justify the confidence reposed in them as impartid 
protectors of the peace. But the contrast betwea 
pacific Communists and violent Fascists is illusory, 

* * ** * 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 

There will be general approval of the principle unde: 
lying the resolution carried, by 150 votes to 56, in th 
House of Commons on Wednesday for the equalisation 
of the salaries of Cabinet Ministers, apart from the 
Prime Minister’s, which should be increased. The 
justice of the proposal is too obvious to need much 
argument. The relative importance of Cabinet post 
‘annot be assessed financially with any accuracy, ail 
the pooling of salaries carried out during the War workt 
well in practice. That the Prime Minister should have 
£10,000 and a pension is an entirely reasonable propos, 
though it would not be if Premiers went in and out d 
office as they do in certain not distant countries. Th 
suggestion that the Leader of the Opposition should k 
given a salary of £2,000 commends itself less readily. 
His duties in the House of Commons are exacting, but 
they cannot be compared with the tax on a Ministers 
time and energies. What is more important, oppositid 
leadership is often a very open question—witness mot 
than one historic meeting at the Carlton Club—and i 
is on the whole much better that the choice should 10 
be complicated by any financial considerations. 4 
salary of £2,000 might mean little to a rich man. But the 
House is not composed mainly of rich men today. 
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; unorthodox 


| late of interest without any increase in security. 
now he has finally broken with Major Douglas himself. 
p Mr. 


; 4 practical man. 
Aberhart’s next quarrel will be with his own supporters, 
| for it is difficult to see what he can offer them when he has 
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side-Tracking Singapore — ‘ 

The report that Japan is likely to negotiate a treaty 
th Siam for the cutting of a canal through the Isthmus 
; Kra recurs from time to time and is current again 
a Kra is on the neck of the long isthmus at the 
vere which Singapore is situated. At present vessels 
x from the Indian Ocean to the Pacific or vice 
rersa must pass through the Straits of Malacca (one of 
the three strategic passages which, according to Lord 
Fisher, the Almighty has given into _Britain’s safe 
keeping) and past Singapore. If the Kra ‘anal were 
cut more than six hundred miles further up the isthmus 
that route would become obsolete in a day. Japan 
could plausibly plead the advantage, for commercial 
purposes, of such a shortening of the route, but its 
effect on naval strategy—to the immense disadvantage 
of this country, which would see Singapore rendered 
almost useless—would be far-reaching, and France 
(on account of Cochin China) and Holland (on account 
of Sumatra) can be counted on to support Great Britain 
in dissuading Siam from acceding to any such plan. 

* * * * 


Mothers and Midwives 

The Midwives Bill introduced by Sir Kingsley Wood 
requires local supervising authorities to maintain a staff 
of salaried midwives adequate for each area, and instruc- 
tion courses in midwifery ; it provides for compensation for 
midwives who do not secure employment on the new 
staff and compulsory retirement of midwives who are 
The Bill, indeed, promises to every 
worker, before, during and after childbirth, the care of a 
fully qualified midwife and maternity nurse. Yet it 
would not satisfy the demands put forward by the British 
Medical Association this week, claiming for every mother 
full treatment by a doctor, midwife and nurse of her 
own choice, adequate treatment and advice, and a 
supply of all necessary dressings and apparatus. With 
less than this, say the Association, we cannot be satisfied. 
The basis for these claims is, clearly, the belief that, 
where private means are not sufficient, the State must 


- accept full responsibility for the bringing of children into 


the world; and there is much to be said for it. 
* * x * 


Aberhart, Douglas and Federal Credit 

Mr. Aberhart, the Social Credit Premier of Alberta, 
will soon have no credit left with either orthodox or 
financiers. He has quarrelled with the 
Federal Government because he demands its assistance 
in refunding the provincial debt while refusing the 


| guarantees which the Government properly demands. 


He has quarrelled with his bondholders because they do 
hot see the value of a voluntary conversion to a lower 


And 


Aberhart on Tuesday rejected the Douglas 
“ultimatum,” imposing on him a “ subordinate adviser ” 
and demanding the repeal of the new provincial taxes. 
Major Douglas, says Mr. Aberhart, is a theorist rather than 
It is no rash prophecy that Mr. 


neither Douglas nor Federal credit behind him ; yet he 


may still become an Imperial problem owing to the deter- 
tuned opposition of Alberta, with other impoverished 


Provinces, to the amendments desired by the Federal 
Government in the North America Act. 
* * * * 

Mechanism and Man 

The plea made by Mr. J. E. Rattenbury, in his Presi- 
dential address to the Free Church Council at Bristol, for 
the proclamation of * the message of the Reformation” 
i this over-mechanised age was opportune and necessary. 








Mechanisation seems inevitable. Much of men’s activity 
must be mechanised. But even so the spirit can be free, 
and unhappy must man be if it is not. That, it is to be 
assumed, is what Mr. Rattenbury meant by the message 
of the Reformation—the proclamation of the spiritual 
possibilities of man, and his capacity for developing a part 
of his being that is emancipated from the details and 
stresses of day-by-day life and linked with something 
uncomprehended perhaps, but eternal. Such conscious- 
ness of individuality is, as Mr. Rattenbury pointed out, 
utterly inconsistent with the mechanical obedience 
imposed by the Totalitarian State, and he was right to 
sound a warning against it. 
* * * * 

The Week in Parliament 

Out Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—The House 
of Commons is completely bewildered at the Foreign Policy 
of the Government. Members did not particularly like 
some of the proposals of the Locarno Powers, but they 
~annot understand why, once having made them, the 
British Government then went behind the back of 
France and made a personal appeal to Herr Hitler to 
produce alternative proposals if he did not like them. 
Now Government apologists are insisting that they 
were only put forward as “a basis of negotiation.” 
Why then in that case, members are asking, are there 
inspired threats in the French Press that France will 
leave the League if Herr Hitler’s alternative proposals 
are given consideration? It is regarded as almost incred- 
ible that the British Government should not have received 
assurances at the outset from M. Flandin that the French 
Government agreed with them that the original proposals 
were only a basis for negotiation. They are anxiously 
speculating as to whether M. Flandin has not in fact 
gone back on his word. 

* * * * 


The House of Commons was at its best in the debate 
on the Legislative Council which it is proposed to establish 
in Palestine which would be highly detrimental to the 
position of the Jews. The speeches revealed the depth 
of feeling aroused by the monstrous racial persecution 
in Germany. The most moving of them was that de- 
livered by Mr. Churchill. It was not the time to allow 
the door of escape to be shut, or obstructed, to the Jews 
when, as he put it in a passage of passionate eloquence, 
“people are being reduced from affluence to ruin and 
even in that position denied the opportunity of earning 
their daily bread, cut out even from the relief grants that 
tide the destitute through the winter, their little children 
pilloried in the schools, their blood and race declared 
accursed and defiling, accused of every kind of human 
wickedness by an overwhelming power and vile tyranny.” 
It was clear from the tone of the debate that Mr. Thomas 
will have to make a better case for the proposal if the 
Government is to escape actual defeat in the division 
lobby when the question comes up for discussion 
again. 

* * * * 

Sir John Simon handled with great dexterity on Wed- 
nesday afternoon the questions that came from all parts 
of the House on the behaviour of the Police in connexion 
with the Fascist demonstration at the Albert Hall. He 
argued very plausibly that the dominant concern of the 
police authorties was to avoid a clash between the Fascist 
and anti-Fascist forces and that this had governed their 
decision to allow no counter meeting within half a mile 
of the Albert Hall. The Opposition were not satisfied 


that the Police had carried out their duties with their usual 


restraint and elticiency, but the suggestion of Mr. Mabane 
that the Albert Hall should not be let for meetings which 
might create a breach of the peace was greeted with loud 


cries of * this is not Germany.” 
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GERMANY AND FRANCE 


HE international situation remains indeterminate 
and almost inextricably complicated. 
German policy of Realpolitik has achieved its ends. 
The demilitarisation of the Rhineland is a thing of 
the past, and it will not and cannot be reimposed in 
its old form, treaties or no treaties. Herr Hitler’s 
programme of peace proposals has been met by the 
series of demands and offers drawn up by the Locarno 
Powers last week, but since they contained such 
palpably inaeceptable suggestions as the policing 
of German territory by British and Italian troops— 
this, of course, included against the judgement of the 
British to meet the exigencies of the French—Herr 
Hitler has put them on one side and intimated that 
he will submit a new programme on Tuesday, when 
no longer embarrassed by the distractions of the 
General Election to be held on Sunday. That event 
will not affect the international situation. — It 
involves merely a mechanical recording of votes at 
the direction of the Government, and the electors who 
in November, 1933, duly registered their approval 
of Herr Hitler's decision to quit the League of Nations 
will now duly register approval of his decision to 
return to it. They have no choice. As Dr. Goebbels 
observed pertinently a week ago, ‘* We have the army, 


the police, the wireless, the Nazi organisations. Who 
could do anything against us?” Herr Hitler 


will on Sunday get his 90 per cent. or 95 per cent. 
vote, and on Tuesday he will transmit further pro- 
posals for a general settlement. 

Unfortunately, France also has a General Election 
pending, and the fact that this is a real election, in 
which everyone who chooses is perfectly free to vote 
against the Government, places Ministers in obvious 
difficulties, and goes far to account for their attitude 
Every Government is a 
security, and to 


of apparent intransigence. 
trustee for the national 
appear to betray that trust is to court 
inevitable defeat at the polls. There has been a 
strange indisposition in this country to appreciate the 
French Government’s point of view. That is unfor- 
tunate, for to appreciate it does not involve accepting 
it. The demilitarisation of the Rhineland imposed 
on Germany in 1919, endorsed by Dr. Stresemann 
in 1925, and accepted by Herr Hitler in 1935, had 
for its purpose the military protection of France. 
Since March 7th that protection is gone. German 
troops are in the Rhineland, and in possession of the 
Rhine bridges, and German armies could mobilise 
at their convenience with the Rhine at their backs. 
All that has been done in plain breach of the Treaty 
of Locarno, a breach which has had for consequence 
a formal protest by the Locarno Powers and a plain 
demonstration of the fact that no one will lift 
a finger to reverse the fait accompli which has robbed 
France (and Belgium) of the protection accorded her 
in 1919 in default of various forms of fuller protection 
which she was denied. 

Those are the circumstances in which the French 
Government has to face a free electorate in just four 
It is not to be suggested that anyone 
That 
could be done only by war, and the reoccupation of 


weeks’ time. 


should lift a finger to reverse the fait accompli. 
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suspen 
German territory by German troops is no Cause f should 
The war. No one, moreover, questions that full eqjualin “i 
must be accorded to Germany, in spite of 2 Hert 
unlicensed act by which she seized it in the cag 7 sett 
the Rhineland.. In that matter, and in what the av 
say regarding Herr Hitler’s peace proposals anq th we 
necessity of putting them to the test and explorin er : 
every possibility of basing durable agreements n nig dae 
them, the Church leaders who addressed the Pring pat 
Minister on Saturday express accurately the ming af profit 






the nation, But it would be a poor exchange ty 
conciliate Germany and alienate France, wher at 
least speech-and writing and voting are free, whe, 
there are no concentration camps, no Imprisonment 
without trial, no persecutions of Jews and Socialig, 
and pacifists, and where, incidentally, the Gove, 
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ment is under no temptation to expansion @ff the fir 
aggression. E been s 

This country is called on at such a juncture yf much 
play a decisive role. Germany is addressing here John ¢ 
particularly to us, and her inevitable strategy is to typ (ent? 
and drive a wedge between us and France.  Frang. fe (Vl 
compelled to acquiesce in Herr Hitler's coup, is accu. equall 
ing us with some bitterness of encouraging Germany fp Suh | 
to bargain about a document—the Locarno Power > ™™" 
memorandum—which was meant to represent thf. health 
irreducible minimum of those Powers’ demand with i 
And Italy, whose association with the condemnation? ° dis 
of Germany for treaty-breaking introduces a manifest @ 
element of farce into the proceedings. is considering fe ‘°° # 
only how she can utilise the general imbroglio tof “€2* | 
secure the cancellation of the sanctions imposed mp #4 f 
her. No immediate developments of importance seenf “28 
likely. Till M. Sarraut and M. Flandin have faci te™ 
the electors on April 26th they will be in no positinf> ™ ha 
to make what might be considered weak concession, fF“ 
The best that can be hoped for is that they wif effort: 
refrain from recriminations against this county, "edi 
which would inevitably alienate British sympathiof physi 
from them. gare ql 

But at a time when the good faith of mor ba 
than one nation is being called in question, w hom 






cannot break faith with France. It was decide 
explicitly by the Four Locarno Powers in Londa 
that the Locarno Treaty was still fully valid for 
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them, and that they would “ forthwith instruc ihe 
their General Staffs to enter into contact with a viev ei it 





to arranging the technical conditions in which th 
obligations which are binding on them should bk 





> amen 






: F d os ag B It is: 
-arried out in case of unprovoked aggression.” That “ee 
is only an interim arrangement, to be sharply dish has a 


tinguished from the permanent contact  betwea 
Staffs promised in the event of Germany’s rejectilf 
the Locarno Powers’ proposals. She has so fi 
neither accepted nor rejected them, though it } 
clear that she will reject one at least, the policm 
of her territory by an international force. Te 
porary collaboration between the Staffs can injut 
no one, for France can no more be suspected of 

against Germany than 
If France demands such ¢ 
demonstration that the Locarno undertakings ‘ti 
hold good we must clearly honour our promises. 


and « 
pa chi 
» natal 
» mean 
whiel 
B prese 
no oO 
He n 
in th 
unde 
ithe ¢ 











contemplating aggression 
Belgium could in 1914. 
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If, with the League Council adjourned and the 
sien Powers dispersed, collective negotiations are 


Loc Fal ; 

pended for some weeks, it is vital that those weeks 
sus . 
hould be devoted to some constructive effort. 
sp : 


Certain elements mm German policy can be tested. 
Herr Hitler in every speech Tep cats that he is offering 
Europe twenty-five years’ peace. Yet in every 
speech he makes some attack on Russia, a leading 
member of the League of Nations which he is pro- 
posing t0 rejoin. There can be no European peace 
that is,net a general European peace. There can 
he no stable peace without the spirit of peace. The 
immediate interval, if interval there is to be, may 
profitably be utilised to elicit from Herr Hitler a 


declaration as to whether his policy towards Russia 
is one of peace or war. The scheme for the seizure 


‘and settlement of large tracts of the Russian Ukraine 


may be fantastic, but it emanated from a Nazi leader, 
Dr. Rosenberg, who still has Herr Hitler’s car. That 
is one point on which Herr Hitler has it in his power 
to give assurances that would do much to clear the 
air. His own programme contains so much that is 
abundantly worth discussing that it is imperative 
that any obstacles to its free discussion, by France 
and Russia in particular, should be cleared away. 
It is to that that the immediate efforts of Mr. Eden 
and the British Cabinet must be devoted. Good 
can yet be brought out of apparent evil. 


A PALACE OF HEALTH 


Xa few days’ time the Pioneer Health Centre at 
I St. Mary’s Road, Peckham, will have completed 
An experiment will have 


S much advantage to the health of the nation as Sir 


John Orr’s researches into nutrition. For the Health 


environment, which, as Sir John has emphasised, is 
= equally with diet a determining factor of health. 
Such an attempt is certainly necessary, for, despite 


conditions, the 
Together 


immense improvements in social 
health of our people is not satisfactory. 


_ with improvements in hygiene and in the treatment 


' of disease, there has been an increase in the strain 
F and exhaustion and complexity of life. 


We no longer 
see, aS We can see in more backward countries, the 


‘clear signs of disease in mutilated bodies and limbs 
}and faces, and in high mortality rates, but we find 


ee 


ill-health, undernourishment, showing 


exhaustion. 


themselves in loss of vitality, in deficiencies of growth, 
‘in bad nerves, and in bodies which, though whole, 


> are inefficient. 


So much so, indeed, that, despite all 


| cfforts to prevent disease, despite improvements in 
| medical services, we are in danger of becoming a 


example of how to rectify these deficiencies. 


Penn 


P Mealth 


Si si 


FP ancnities of the district 


physically defective nation; and physical defects 
are quick to affect social, political and cultural life. 
The Health Centre at Peckham is an invaluable 
It was 
horn ten years ago when two doctors took a private 
house in Peckham and converted it for use as a 
Centre: but not till last vear was the 
beautiful building in St. Mary’s Road opened, which 
allowed them to apply their ideas adequately. It is, 
as great an addition to the 
as St. Paul’s is to the City. 


by its very appearance, 


p Itisa club where men and women may swim, dance, 
) fence, play games and receive physical training ; it 


) has an outdoor running-track and a hall for theatres 
Sand concerts : 


a library, a cafeteria, and a kitchen ; 


a children’s playground and bathing-pool, and _pre- 


s natal and child-welfare clinics. 


Thus it provides the 


means of recreation and of receiving medical advice 


Which are indispensable under the conditions of 


} present industrial life. 


But it is a club of which 
ho one may be a member save on two conditions. 
He must undergo a double medical examination, one 
in the laboratory and one in the clinic, and he must 
undergo periodie medical inspection, which enables 
the doctors to detect symptoms of incipient disease, 


and of under-nourishment ; where disease is manifest, 
the members are directed where to receive treatment, 
but the greatest value of this supervision is in pre- 
venting the development of disease. It is a bitter 
reflection on social conditions that fear to 
undergo the test because, having already borne the 
expense of one illness, they fear to be told that the 
expense is necessary again. But the Centre, in one 
vear, has 1,200 members, and when it has 2,000 
hopes to be self-supporting. There could be no 
better proof of the necessity, in a typical industrial 
district, neither slum nor suburb, for the work which 
it performs than the fact that, of 1,200 members 
examined, 400 showed symptoms of diseased con- 
ditions. 

No one, moreover, may join the Centre except as a 
member of a family, for in this way it is possible to 
supervise and improve the conditions of family life 
which, in most cases, are the determining factor in 
health. Thus the Centre prevents the growth of 
disease, and raises the standard of health by means 
which are based upon a sound and thorough analysis 
of social conditions; and it acts, in addition, as 
research station which enquires exactly into the 
meaning of Health and into “the equipment and 
technique necessary to cultivate it.” 

The co-ordination research, provision of re- 
creation, and supervision of health thus the 
principle which has guided the Centre in its work ; 
it is perhaps the only principle which is now adequate 
to the improvement of health under modern industrial 
conditions. For, in the future, there is greater 
improvement to be expected from the prevention 
than the cure of disease. Present arrangements for 
the treatment of disease be limited, but in 
essence they are already sufficient to perform ali that 
can be expected from them. But a nation may be 
free of manifest disease, its mortality rates be low, 
and yet its members may be devitalised and un- 
healthy. ‘To raise the standard of general health 
demands both the prevention of disease and the 
provision of means for counteracting the devitalising 
and this is possible 


many 


a 


of 


is 


may 


effects of modern conditions ; 
only by study and analysis of the actual organisation 
of the family, the factory, social relations, nourish- 
which determine 


ment and physical environment 


health. It is this principle which has inspired the 
work of the Centre, even in the details of its 
architecture, and there is every reason why it 


o 
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should be applied on a national scale. The expense 
would be more than justified by the saving on 
expenditure for treatment of disease and the immense 
gain to the nation in efficiency and productivity. 
The difficulties which the Centre has had to face 
are many, particularly the financial. But its value 
has been recognised, and already, within a year, four 
towns have enquired how they may best adapt its 
principles to their own conditions ; it is hoped that 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


VEN allowing for everything the ‘ Queen Mary ’ is 
and stands for, the publie interest and enthusiasm 
over her passage from the dock to the ocean, after a couple 
of adventures that might have had serious consequences, 
is astonishing in its volume. It is not simply a question 
of mere bigness, though ** the world’s greatest ” anything 
is an incitement to excitement in itself. (And apparently 
the ‘ Normandie’ has succeeded in adding on to her- 
self a few feet that make her longer than * Queen Mary’.) 
But for that matter, The Times has been at pains to 
insist that so far from being the biggest and _ fastest 
vessel the constructor’s art could devise. the ‘ Queen 
Mary’ is the smallest and slowest that would do the 
job assigned to her—which is to carry out one-half of 
a two-ship weekly Atlantic service on a paying" basis. 
It is almost suggested that the constructors feel actual 
distress that their modest aims should result in’ such 
inflation. But what gives the new ship her real appeal 
is the hope that she will regain the Atlantie record for 
this country, as the gallant ‘ Mauretania ° did close on 30 
years There is a sporting element in that, and 
emulation in the arts of peace is always wholesome. 
As for the ‘ Queen Mary’s” first transatlantie voyage, 
felix atque faustum sit, and no doubt it will 
Yet I can never forget —ill-omened though it seems to 
recall it—when any vast liner starts her the 
evening paper posters in the Strand on an April day in 
1912 telling of the tragedy of a maiden voyage in the 
two stark words “ TITANIC SINKING.” 
* * * * 

The action of the Dean and Chapter in omitting 
prayers for the Cabinet at the people's service at Liverpool 
Cathedral on Sunday night. and then, lest the omission 
should pass unnoticed, calling attention to it and ex- 
plaining it in a kind of minor manifesto, is a strange 
aberration. Do Ministers need prayers at all? And if 
so, do they need them most when they are going right 
or when they are going wrong? I should have thought 
the latter. But the Dean and Chapter evidently think 
not, for they are convinced that Ministers are wrong, 
and therefore they stop praying for them. The Arch- 
bishops and other Bishops and clergy are on much firmer 
ground when in their letter to the Prime Minister on 
the international situation they include the sentence 
“Remembering your great responsibilities, they offer you 
the further assurance of their prayers.” I have not 
seen the actual liturgy used at the people’s service at 
Liverpool, but if, as must surely be the case, the prayer 
for Ministers is that they may be rightly guided by 
God, what. conceivably, can the purpose of its omission 
be? Do the Dean and his colleagues mean that Ministers 
are literally past praving for? Their action has provoked 
many reflections about praver—and the wisdom or 
otherwise of mixing prayer and politics. I am glad the 
Bishop of Liverpool has dissociated himself from it. 


ago. 


be. 


earecr, 


* * * * 

A comment from Nuremberg: “ If British and Italian 

troops do come to the Rhineland, the German police 
wught to be strong enough to keep them apart.” 


Ambassadors in London and Berlin, are cases in poiti 


in prominent positions whose general tendency is to rie 











NC 
in a year’s time affiliated bodies will be applyi 
ideas which have been worked out at Pedy 
There cannot be too many of them; there cit 
will not be enough. For there is no large ne, 
England which does not need such a Centre, tg 7 
its inhabitants the recreation, the protection spin 
disease, and the restoration of Vitality, which a 
essential under the exhausting conditions of nile 
trial life today. 


a" 


Public opinion is a strange thing, always diffey} t pa 
gauge accurately, yet something of which every Gove, , p 
ment has to take careful account. Views expressed i pa 
leading articles are less important than the fact the ‘ piers 
the cinemas (so I am told) the picture of Baroy fe be, bu 
Ribbentrop arriving at Croydon is grected with chen he he 
Why ? No doubt because he is thought to bring an of led 
of peace. And because Herr Hitler is talking peace, eva er 
though he commits at the same time what is half-way ty aia 
an act of war, and the French seem to boggle at it, thi ais 
country is definitely more pro-German than pro-Freng, wile 88 
(Yet the idea of the Germans getting possession of th Iwas 
Channel ports would cause as much alarm today as } ahs 
would have any time the last fifty vears : no one has jy 
a wink of sleep because the French hold them.) Th ad 
passion for peace can never have been as strong in thi ve 
country. That at a time when unemployment on ty = 
two-million seale seems a permanency it. should ns 
impossible to recruit the army up to strength is aff ca 
astonishing fact. Nothing is more essential for the worl . Lo 
than the spirit of peace. When it is sufficiently diffuse ‘ 
we shall hardly need a collective system. But till it is, oo 
even the most peaceable countrics must be ready to & pica 
their part in making the collective system work, bh ; 

, ; é ; : = , 2, ace no sug 

here is one step which Mr. Eden, as a Foreign Secretar wonde 
whose belief in the League of Nations no one question f® ment. 
might with advantage find some tactful way of taking depor 
That is the despatch to British Ambassadors wif intern 


Ministers abroad of a reminder that their attitude towari Ev 
the League should be so far as possible what the Foregi ¢ ,,. , 
Minister’s and the Government’s is. There are in a taking 
diplomatic services by this time men who know th joe. 
first-hand and believe in it—the Brits) part i 
Rome and Nanking, the Italia 5 
my m 
I kep 


circle 












League at 
Ambassadors at 


But in the British service there are still too many ma 




















with polite contempt to “ the Geneva show.” or “thei yiden 
people at Geneva.” That kind of attitude, particulati® j4.. 
in the ease of a diplomat who happens to be accredit 4. 
to a country lukewarm about the League, is singulét of pre 
unfortunate, for Geneva is not the only place whee jon 
British lead counts for much. T had 
: . ss ? In M 

The emergence of the Oxford Group Movement 4§ appeg 
House of Lords’ debates twice in a week is not withow office. 
its interest. were 
‘In the words used by a great movement intl talks 
country today, what were wanted were God-guid and | 
personalities, to make God-guided nationalities to mai’ Gove 

a new world.”—Lorp Sauispury, March 19th. | were 
‘We should consider ourselves as_ stewards @¥% previ 
trusted by the Father of the family of nations 4% of st 
administer our resources for the benefit of eve profe 
member of that family according to the needs of eat enort 
and in accordance with His principles and His will. 4 for ti 
Lorp AppINGTON (a Group adherent), March 25th J the \ 
Janvs. attril 


living 
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YEARS: I. CONSTRUCTION 


In 1933 they too had witnessed how 
ragged creatures stood at street corners speculating in 
They have themselves lived through 
the bad times, and they still regarded the housing problem 
But they looked back on that time as one of a 
tightening of all belts which has now definitely yielded 


The first Five Year Plan was the first expression of 
Stalin’s particular programme of making the U.S.S.R. 


mig 
eckh 
“tefl yosCOW AFTER TWENTY 
town : By SIR BERNARD PARES 
> £o gig [Sir Bernard Pares, Professor of Russian in the University of London and Director of the School of 
NM againg Slavonic Studies, who knew Russia intimately before the War, and has been a severe critic of the Bolshevik 
vhich an yégime since. returned to this country a few weeks ago after paying his first visit to the Soviet Union since 
of indus its foundation in 1917. In a series of four articles in Tue Spectator Sir Bernard sets down his 
impressions of Moscow of today as compared with the Moscow of nearly twenty years ago.| 
(TUALLY it is a little less than twenty years ago— the year 1935. 
in 1917—that I left Moscow. My first feeling, on 
finding myself again walking its streets after so long black rye bread. 
ifficult an interval, was one of surprise at the simplicity of it 
Coven, all, Petrograd was a place I always hated: in fact, I as acute. 
Tessed in chould not have been sorry for the plough to go over it. 
t that y Yoscow was, and stillisa home: someone else’s home it may the promised results. 
TON Vel je. but anyhow a home, and here one knows that one is at 
h cheer, the heart of the Russian people, which, whatever it is 
g an fie called, is still the Russian people. When I was a student 


ACE, CVA in Moscow, in 1898, I used, for the sheer sake of the sense 
If-way t of home in it, to walk through the Kremlin every day ; 























tit, thi and now, though the Kremlin has returned to its early 
-Frenc, rile as a fortress—-this time the fortress of Communism-— 
M Of thi | was constantly walking past it and all round it, and from 
ay as my hotel I had a full view into it. 

has Ing For nearly a month I was going freely wherever I 
n.) The pleased, roaming the streets, going through the big shops, 
Bm thy watching the streams of buyers and noting the great 


; On the 
Ould be 
h is a 


accumulation of stores of every kind. Familiar snatches 
of Russian conversation floated past me as I walked. 
It was the ordinary sort of talk which I might have heard 


he war in London—frank, open and familiar, and on subjects 
diffuse of everyday interest. The people were well dressed— 
al it SB which is naturally more noticed in winter costumes— 
ly to do especially the children, and the general impression was 


that they were also well fed. Certainly there was here 
no suggestion whatever of a sullen and disgruntled people 
wondering when it could be relieved of a hated Govern- 
ment. We must remember, of course, the wholesale 
deportations from Moscow on the introduction of the 
internal passport system in December, 1932. 
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Everyone who lives in Moscow now—and that means 
3or 4 million people-—has to earn the right to do so by 
taking a hand in the vast work of construction which is 
everywhere in progress. That is, they are all playing a 
part in the big movement ; and it is also quite clear that 
if one speaks of Moscow only (and I spent the whole of 
my month there) they are already profiting by doing so. 
Ikept on asking myself the question—to what extent the 
cirele of public support around the Government had 
widened, both as compared with what I learned from 


ieulariie der wini ; 

weditell other visitors of two years ago and, perhaps more, 
1 ,/ ‘scompared with my own instinct so well remembered out 
ar . ° he ‘ 

> “ of pre-Revolution times. To what extent was the Govern- 

where 


ment a foreigner to the people ?_ In the times of Tsardom 
I had never failed to feel its almost complete isolation. 
In Moscow of today this separation seems to have dis- 
| appeared altogether, and in my many visits to public 
flies and great institutions Government and_ people 
were of the same stock. I had plenty of opportunities of 


nent i 
withou! 


in tH tolke w; na? ; : 

neg ‘aks with many of the foreign representatives in Moscow, 
“guide . . : : : p 

g x and with those whom I found in charge of the various 
o makt 


Government institutions. But specially valuable to me 
, Were a number of young Englishmen, some of them 


ds @& previously known to me as senior treasurer of the Union 
jons of students in London University, who had taken up 

ee professional posts as specialists of various kinds in the 
fea *hormous work of planning. They were attracted hither 
‘ill for the most part not by Communist abstractions, but by 
ith. FH the vast and inspiring scope of this huge work. They 
wus. & attributed the wholesale change that had taken place in 


livi — 
‘ving conditions to the last two years, and above all to 


self-sufficing, even if the rest of the world remained 
non-Communist, and thus, among other things, of giving 
the country that heavy plant which could make it inde- 
pendent of supplies of munitions from abroad. As far 
as Moscow is concerned, one could certainly say that 
the time had been reached when the results of this 
policy were already being distributed. To take another 
side, attention was now being devoted to the levelling 
up of quality, so that Russia should no longer need 
to send half-finished goods to be completed abroad. 
More important still, Soviet Russia is also trying to 
make herself more independent of foreign experts. This 
has always been in view from the time of Peter the 
Great ; and we were always being told that the foreign 
specialists were only there to teach the Russians to 
manage for themselves. From the evidence I had 
from British specialists now at work there, sometimes 
in very far-flung fields, it would certainly seem that in 
the very last few years a good deal more real progress was 
being made in that respect than in any previous period. 

I am, let me repeat, speaking of nothing outside 
Moscow. This city, always the real heart of Russia, 
is now the central workshop of the whole; and, especially 
since the wholesale expulsions, it must be regarded as 
a hive of workers all of whom are taking an active part 
in the great movement. The streets are far better 
paved, and I had a particularly good opportunity of 
seeing how well they were looked after, because, during 
my stay there, there was one of the heaviest remembered 
falls of soft snow, which most unseasonably, vanished 
all at onee, leaving conditions which had to be cleared 
up directly if the streets were again to become passable, 
and this work was carried out with admirable prompt- 
ness. As to the rest of the country, I could only take 
opinions from those British specialists of whom I have 
already spoken, but they—particularly one elderly 
American who had held a high post in the work of 
construction in the Urals—gave me some very striking 
facts about the rapidity with which even “ peasants 
of yesterday,” often after initial and sometimes very 
amusing mistakes, were adapting themselves to the 
use of hitherto unknown machinery, and even sometimes 
making inventions of practical value. His younger 
British confréres, mostly at work in Moscow itself— 
I met several and heard of about 40 of them—were 
literally inspired by the vast scope of the work accessible 
to them, such: as they might have found in America, 
but hardly today in England. One young man had 
to fight his way, within a given fixed time, through the 
work of setting up new telephone communication between 
Moscow and Leningrad, with a queer host of Asiatic 
collaborators and sometimes almost cut off from food 
supplies. This was not a question of Communism but 
of hard practical work. 
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A foreign diplomat in Moscow, clearly not over-friendly 
to Communism, speaking of the Five Year Plan, remark- 
ed: “* They have won all along the line ” ; and precisely 
this was the burden of the New Year speech by the 
Prime Minister of the Soviet Government, Mr. Molotov. 
This was a time of all-important government mectings, 
and the motto was everywhere displayed that the New 
Year must lead to new triumphs. The hotel in which 
I stayed seemed at times to be filled with delegations 
from the country, for instance from the collective farms, 
which were received in the Kremlin and came back 
obviously stimulated by the encouragement which had 
been given them. In contrast with Russia of the 
past, I could not fail to notice a new and much more 
purposeful look on the faces, not only of those in some 
position of authority, but of the ordinary inhabitants. 
That is something which one only too often missed in 
the past. I might add that all the old signs of pauperism 


in Moscow—olten so obtrusive, as, for instance, the 
distorted and misshapen limbs that were stretched 
out to one by the beggars lying at the gates of 


churches, have disappeared altogether. Neither did 
one see any signs of the great epidemic of waifs 


and strays which was at a given time one of the most 
serious embarrassments of the Communist Government. 
These had vanished from the streets completely. 


[March 27, 1938 
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There is no doubt, as far as Moscow is concerned, th 
a definite stage of achievement and prosperity has bee 
reached. One would have to know a great deal i 
of the life of the country as a whole to be able to defy 
to what extent one can discount future interruptig, 
or reverses of this prosperity: for instance, to whe 
extent it is due to good harvests and what is the Measun 
of stabilisation of the new system of collectivised . 
culture, as a guarantee against the old dependence op ths 
chances of the crop of the year. But there is anyhoy i 
this time nothing to suggest such a_ reaction, .* the 
Museum of the Revolution, an admirably planned historieg 
summary of popular movements from the Seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries down to the present momen 
I saw in one of the last rooms a caricature which I shouif 
much like to reproduce. The bourgeois, with the 
traditional top-hat and cigar, hears of the Five Yeu 
Plan and expresses his incredulity ; in the next Picture, 
he is’ looking up with a rather bored interest yj 
the word: ‘* Indeed!” and in the third. the top-hat 
and cigar are gone and he is exclaiming: “ We) 
really!” The makers of the plan are entitled to thi 
satisfaction. 

[In the next three weeks Sir Bernard Pares will write gq 
* Education,” “ Social Services,” and * Desideratg” 
respectively. } 


THE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION: XI. THE FRUSTRATION 
OF A WORLD PAX 


By H. G. WELLS 


N comparison with his invasions of, or rather his raids 
into, historical speculation, Steele’s treatment of the 
problem of World Peace seems remarkably close-knit. 
His peculiar aversion from negative terms, his flair for 
negatives disguised as positives, is very much in evidence. 
It is manifest he does not like the ambiguity of the word 
Peace for that reason. It is too easily interpreted as the 
absence of war; he harps upon the idea that Peace must 
be a forceful substitute for war. 

The gist of his argument is that world peace is some- 
thing entirely less natural than contention. It requires 
no effort for a man nowadays to remain a tax-paying 
obedient citizen of a modern combatant State. He finds 
himself there. The masses drift to war individually unwill- 
ing but collectively feeble. When they find themselves in 
the war-rapids it is too late to resist. Modern war so far 
as the masses go is not strong action, it is weakness. It 
is like the screaming and kicking of a person for whom the 
forces of life are too much and who falls into a fit of 
epilepsy. Peace must be imposed upon a weakly warring 
world. A World Pax must be a conquest; not an 
abdication. 

Steele deals very bricfly with the vast complex of anti- 
war movements that passed across the mental surface 
of the world in the period after 1914. They were particu- 
Jarly prevalent in the English-speaking and Scandinavian 
communitics. “ They just said they wanted no more 
war; they said it by the hundred thousand, they said it 
by the million, they passed resolutions, irresolute resolu- 
tions, they printed tons of books and pamphlets, and they 
did no more about it.” And then he settles down to a 
jong and penetrating analysis of the League of Nations 
experiment. 

If Socialism was frustrated by an incomplete proposi- 
tion, the League of Nations, Steele asserts, was brought 
to futility by bad analogies. Slovenly and inadequate 
thinking, he declares, is one day a matter of the study 
and the newspaper-oflice, and the next a spreading virus 
of human disaster. The last thing human beings will 


learn is that it is impossible to get good results from a bad 
arrangement of ideas. All social misfortunes have their 
primary cause in intellectual poverty and mental infec. 
tion. The men who conceived the League of Nations had 
old-fashioned legalist and not modern biological minds: 
they floated on conventions and were incapable of pen 
trating to realities. And so the League of Nations, to 
which great numbers of people looked 
veracities, never produced anything better than evasive 
formulae. 


for saving 


For decades two bad analogies paralysed the huma 
will for unity. The first of these was the false analogy 
which paralleled States with human individuals. The 
personification of States played a large part in huma 
frustration in the early twentieth century. Small Stats 
were given such characters as “ brave and little,” andi 
the political interplay their “ rights ” were maintainel 
exactly as the “ rights ” of small individuals were mai: 
tained against bigger or more powerful associates. Bit 
in reality a small State of five million inhabitants is exactly 
one-twentieth as important as a great State of one hundred 
millions. It is not an individual at all. 

The League of Nations organisation is based on thi 
false analogy. It does not simply ignore, it contradicts 
the reality that the whole earth belongs now to all mankind 
and cannot be treated any longer in a multitude of separate 
unequal parcels. We cannot tolerate that small com: 
munities of people should squat on this or that region 0! 
natural resources, claim sovereignty over it, and drives 
bargain with the rest of the world, any more than we til 
tolerate the private ownership of land and_ natunl 
resources. But the League of Nations recognises, inte: 
sifies and does its utmost to preserve, the conventions 0! 
nationalism and the emotions of patriotism. The prima 
objective for those who desire a world-order is the replac* 
ment of patriotic obsessions by the idea of cosmopolital 
duty. We need to replace the “ locality-framed ” me 
ialitics of the past and present by “ function-framel’ 
world-wide mentalities. Until producers are thinking # 
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pany such single political government arising except 
F through the practical conquest of existing States; it 
| would be a super-State imposed by one or more of them 
F upon the rest. 
p must arise by the essentially different and ultimately 


| excessively pugnacious ape being slowly tamed. 
s 4 suspicious and fearful creature and easily aroused to 
fight what he distrusts and fears. 


' to novelt vy. 


| of claustrophobia. 
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terms of world-production and distributors in terms of 
yorld-transport, until the organisation and restraint of 
force is thought of as one simple world-wide scheme, there 
cannot be any organic unity in a World Pax. It will 
nue to be like one of those long carnival dragons, 
in which a number of men, on their separate legs, walk 
ynder @ cloth with a cardboard head. The internal 
gisensions of such a composite monster have furnished 
the fun for a score of comic films and dramas. Unhappily 
they are also providing the tragedy in contemporary 


conti 


history. : : esd 
The second bad analogy contributing to the political 


futility of the times is the assumption that the political 
snisation of the contemporary combatant State can 
be paralleled and imitated in any world organisation. 
this assumption is Stecle’s béte noire. Here I find him 
running into what is very much Lenin’s line of thought 
about the “State.” The State, so far as it is the 
organisation of power in the world, will tend to disappear. 
As Steele sees it, a great economic directorate, a great 
research, informative and educational system, a hygienic 
directorate, all three working upon a common scientific 
conception of the common interest, will co-operate in the 
e-ordination of human activities, and so the control 
and application of force will be less and less neces- 
ary. The existing State organisations are primarily 
force organisations. They will decline to the level of local 
racketeering. They will “fade the world 
federal organisations work more and more efficiently. 
The combative, litigious and bargaining activities of 
men will diminish, as their productive and creative 


orgé 


x5 
out, as 


activities develop. 

It is through their failure to grasp this essential change 
in the structure of the community that people evolve 
visions of a World President, World Senates and World 
Assemblies engaging in debates upon “ policies” and 
playing the ancient game of parties and sections upon a 
But it is almost impossible to imagine 


But the 


organised world-community 


Nine- 


far less difficult process of federal delegation. 


: tenths even of our most passionate peace-makers have 
| no rational idea, and will not grasp the need for a clear 
s rational idea, of the way to peace. 
B peace,” he 
E soldiers. Making perpetual peace is a huge, heavy, comi- 
| plex. distressful piece of mental engineering.” 


* You cannot make 
writes, “by mooing like cows at passing 


The mental trouble which frustrates the disposition 


p towards World Peace is not, Steele points out, merely 
e one 


of logical fallacies. Beneath in the subconscious 


) there are deep and powerful antagonisms to the pacifica- 


tion of the world. The story of Man is the story of an 


Man is 


In the face of every 
hew necessity he struggles with an irrational antagonism 
Treaties, laws and every limitation of his 
freedom: to act spasmodically, move him towards a sort 
;' The thought of being tied up drives 
him frantic. And there is considerable justification for 
this distrust of his. We are treacherous to each other, 
and our fabric of social order rests on profoundly untrust- 
worthy supports. We are afraid of each other—and 


with reason. This fearing, snapping animal is_ being 


made into a civilised creature slowly enough by the 
measure of an individual life, but with incredible rapidity 
by the biological scale of time. 

The tension of the effort to lift up the whole mind 
and will “above the plane of instinctive personal 


ortal; - . ° : . : . 
mortality, to a rationalised immortal universalism of 
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creation,” the tension to evoke an order that is “ in 
certain details so unprecedented as to be almost unthink- 
able,” is immense. The mind that really seeks to give 
itself and its will to the Next Beginning is by the nature 
of things a mind overstrained. Close to its surface of 
fair intentions flows the dark converse stream of sup- 
pressed dread and malignity. This is why there is so 
much snarling, bickering and suspicion among those 
who are setting themselves sincerely to shape their 
general conduct in the form of human service. “‘ One 
can almost say the nobler in plan, the meaner in detail.” 
The wider you stretch your moral energy the thinner it 
becomes. The intolerance and general bad manners of 
the Communists from Marx onward are proverbial. The 
lives of most strenuous, honest, wide-thinking men are 
shot with a snarling jealousy. The naive disciple is 
puzzled and misled by those almost inevitable ignobili- 
ties on the part of his prophets and exemplars. 

On the other hand, have abandoned 
never made any attempt to suppress the combative forms 


those who or 
of patriotism, xenophobia and racial self-righteousness, 
who are guided therefore and protected on every hand 
by recognised conventions, may escape these stresses. 
Thackeray’s Colonel Newcome is an immortal revelation 
of the moral charmingness and richness that accompany 
such fundamental stupidity. The ultimate result of 
these conventional conformities is futility and disaster, 
but meanwhile they sustain a lot of consistent emotional 
living and extract a dignified, if sentimental, simplicity 
from the incoherent imperatives and loyalties of their 
unanalysed purposes. 

Finally, Steele takes up the still very large moiety of 
human beings who definitely like war, know they like 
it and seek it. They are people of “ coarse 
They experience an agreeable thrill in 
bristling up to a challenge. Their blood quickens as 
conflict approaches them. The sense of militant assertion 
A child with a drum can be 
Everyone 


war, want 


excitability.” 


is very pleasant to them. 
seen working itself up to a mood of this sort. 
has a certain fear of war or any sort of combat, but in 
recruits and soldiers going into battle one can see_ plainly 
that they are screwing themselves up to the fight as many 
people screw themselves up to swim in cold water— 
because they feel that it is good for them and because 
there is an unprecedented intensity of reaction in it that 
they feel they will presently like. They are convinced 
they will regret it if they shirk. This orgiastic aspect of 
warfare appeals to nearly all of us, and until we learn to 
live as strenuously and dangerously in times of peace it 
will continue to attract. People do not like the risk of 
being killed in battle, but still less do they like stagnant 
living. There are urgencies in them more powerful 
than fear. 

Pacifism will continue to be frustrated until there 
comes such a dream of peace as will stir men like a trumpet. 
Peace needs its drum-taps. Peace also must marshal its 
myriads, not for mere parades but for thrilling collective 
efforts. 
fying than warfare. 

The human imagination throughout the world, Steele 
concludes, has to be so educated that war will be seen as 
a dreary diversion of energy from excitements more 
War is not what it was, and 
mankind does not understand this yet. Its triumphs 
have evaporated ; its heroisms disappear. It is a per- 
version, a slacker’s resort, clumsy, violent and fruitless, 
humanity’s self-abuse. The terrible hero-warrior « f old- 
world imagination becomes a dangerous and dirty sadist 
with a gas-mask on his face and poison in his fist. When 
and then only—will the peace 


Peace must provide social orgasms more grati- 


splendid and satisfying. 


that is seen clearly then 
of the world be secure. 
[Mr. Wells’ “ The 


Frustration of Abundance.” | 
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SHIPS AND SCHOOLS 


By DAVID CARR 


URING the last two years there has been quietly 
conducted in London a new educational experiment 
which has sought to supplement the normal method of 
teaching geography. This experiment which, as_ has 
just been announced in the daily Press, is now to be 
permanently established on a national basis, promises 
to be of considerable importance in the education and 
future development of the youth of this country. 

Four London schools (two elementary and two 
secondary) have each, with the co-operation of a firm 
of steamship owners, “adopted” a tramp steamer, 
and by means of direct correspondence with the captain 
and officers during their voyages, the pupils of each school 
have been enabled, under the guidance of their geography 
master, to follow the ship’s course, to study trade routes, 
to learn about ports, countries, climates, customs and 
peoples overseas, and to obtain direct information 
regarding trade and the destinations and sources of 
exports and imports; in short, the aim of the scheme 
has been to give the pupils a more real appreciation 
of the facts of world-geography and commerce and of 
our relation to the rest of the world than is ordinarily 
obtainable from routine lessons on the subject. 

The scheme, in its experimental stage, has proved an 
unqualified success. Geography as a school subject has 
become alive, and it is easy to understand how readily 
the pupils react to studies in which the text-book aspect 
is enlivened by letters from “ real sailors” on ‘“ real 
ships,” especially as many of the children take a practical 
part in the correspondence by sending replies and questions 
to captains, officers and crews. Some of the pupils have 
even prosecuted privately both enquiry and research into 
matters ‘raised in the letters. 

This method of supplementing classroom studies in 
geography by contacts with living experience in various 
parts of the world has resulted in the children’s attending 
with added zest and keenness to their lessons, and in their 
Jearning to appreciate in a direct manner the importance 
of, and relations between, various countries, trades and 
peoples. Trade and commerce become vital living 
activities ; the details of geography and terms such as 
jatitude and longitude acquire definite practical meanings ; 
and, in a real way, the pupils learn. to understand the 
importance of this country’s shipping and the essential 
part it plays in our trade relations with the rest of the 
world. 

The questions which the children ask reveal the extent 
to which their interest has been aroused. They want 
to know everything; about loading ships and cargoes, 
about foreign peoples and countries, about details of 
seamanship, engines and wireless, storms and Christmas 
dinners, Gog-watches and cats as mascots, the amount of 
coal burnt and the time taken to travel from one port to 
the next. “‘ How many yards in a nautical mile?” ‘“* How 
do you clean the holds after carrying a cargo of coal, 
if you have to carry a cargo of wheat ?” “ How do the 
people of Jamaica dress?” “ If a country had a fever, 
such as malaria, and a boat called at that place and 
her crew caught it, would they receive compensation ? ” 
** How long does it take to unload 5,000 tons of coal ? ” 
*“ How does a sextant work?” “If a baby was born 
at sea under what nationality would it live?” ‘ To 
what extent do you rely on wireless reports of weather ? ” 
**What country trades mostly in fruits to England ? ” 
** Do you have a Board of Trade inspectidwand if'so, what 
does the inspector do?”  ‘ We often’ wonder if the 
ship's crew sing sea-shanties nowadays, and, please, 
dhow many niiles does your ship do on a ton of coal in 


ie : . 
fair weather?” “We thought about you at Christmas anf 
wondered how you spent Christmas Day being in the Soy 
ern Hemisphere, we know it was summer and we wo: ; 


nder} 
turkey and Christmas pudding taste nice in hot w si 


, cather,” 
All these questions are answered, some (the More 
instructive ones) in detail and some briefly, Captains 

ans, 


officers, engineers, even the cabin-boys, donkey-ney 
and ships’ cooks, have been appealed to and writte 
and they have responded most generously and Willingly 
Geography has become a fascinating and serious game 
learning is done almost unconsciously, and when th 
post arrives from a ship the pupils settle down eagerly 
and happily to a new series of letters, lessons based on 
them, and contacts with the outside world. Recently. 
when the ships concerned have berthed in London at tip 
end of a voyage, parties of school children have visite 
their “adopted” ship and met their correspondents. 
return visits have also been made to the schools by the 
‘aptains and officers. This novelty adds still further ty 
the attraction of the scheme from the pupils’ point of yiey. 

The experiment qua experiment is now finished, and 
inspectors and teachers who have observed and conducted 
it are unanimous in their enthusiasm and support. Thos 
responsible for the initiation of the scheme have therefor 
decided to extend its scope to include a large number of 
schools throughout the country, each of which js to 
“adopt ” a ship, and a British Ship Adoption Society 
has been formed for this purpose: the names of the 
members of the committee of the society, as given in the 
society’s letter published recently in the Press, show 
that wide interest has been aroused amongst educational 
and shipping bodies generally. It}, proposed to establish 
a central organisation to handle the administrative sid 
of the national scheme; a small subscription to eover 
central office expenses is to be required from each par. 
ticipating school; educational and school authoritig 
throughout the country are to be invited to apply for 
inclusion in the scheme ; and ship-owners have promise 
such adequate support that there should be no difficulty 
in working on the basis of one-ship-per-school for some 
time to come. 

Geography has become one of the most important 
subjects in the school curriculum, for today, more thay 
ever before, it is essential that a study of the peoples of 
the world and the conditions influencing their lives shouli 


N to, 


be taught thoroughly and in a manner which is rea. fh 
No other subject can so appropriately deal with actual f 


living conditions in other parts of the world. The 


difficulty hitherto has been, however, to teach thef 


subject so that it does not become an abstract study for 
the pupils. Children cannot easily appreciate the realities 
of world-geography from their classrooms and text-books 


New York or Buenos Aires (for example) can so easily P 


become just names or blobs on a map from a child’s poitt 
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of view, something abstract and not of much moment; 


and for a child to learn that New York is about 3,000 mile : 
away conveys very little. (Nowadays the distance which ; 
separates countries is better expressed in time than 1 


linear measurement, and a child can appreciate this 
easier if, having followed a ship’s voyages, he become 


familiar with the length of time which separates, for Be 


example, New York from this country.) — Failing trave, 
the pupils require direct and stimulating contacts with 


the world if they are later in life to know the worldaf 


consisting of men and women with particular problems 
and living in conditions which compare with and affet 
their own. The possibilities of the tramp steamer scheme 
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in this respect are obvious, and it inspires hopes that bl 
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nt school-gencration will grow up stored as its pre- 
6 ors never were with direct and concrete knowledge 
Aesrkd-relations and world-geographical facts. 
eo scheme also promises much in preparing the 
iJdren of today to understand better a difficulty which 
our adult generation has not vet mastered. We have not 
vet appreciated as a reality the meaning: and effects of 
ihe relative shrinkage of our world in time and Space 
which has resulted from man’s increasing ingenuity in 
and use of mechanical invention ; nor, most important 
of all, have we yet adopted generally the outlook which 


ch 
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is appropriate to the fact of this relative shrinkage. As 
a fact, it shapes our commercial, business and cultural 
contacts with other peoples, and it influences foreign 
relationships of ‘all kinds as well as our individual lives 
and customs ; but as an outlook or way of thinking it is 
still strange. Our idea or conception of the world has 
lagged behind our practical experience of the world. 
The direct contacts which the ship-adoption scheme pro- 
vides should help the children to develop instinctively an 
outlook on life and the world appropriate to the practical 
effects of the constant world “ shrinkage.” 


IS KENYA A WHITE MAN’S COUNTRY ? 


By Dr. L. S. 


Tatime when Germany and Italy are both demand- 
ing colonial possessions in those parts of Africa 
which are considered to be suitable for colonisation— 
yith the implication of permanent white settlement—it 
ssonable to ask whether in fact any of the equatorial 


js Tee 
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regions of Africa do provide “a white man’s country 
in the fullest sense of these words. And since Kenya 
Colony is probably the healthiest and the best of the 
British equatorial possessions in Africa, we may as well 
consider the question from the point of view of that 
country. 

At the present time the European population of Kenya 
Colony is estimated to be about 16,000, and efforts are 
continually being made to attract more and more settlers 
to come and take up land. Actually, a very large part 
of Kenya is universally admitted to be unsuitable for 
permanent white settlement, but on the other hand there 
ere many responsible people who hold the view that the 
highland areas, with an altitude of 5,000 feet or more, do 
fulfil all the requirements of “a white man’s country.” 
In consequence, a large part of the highlands has been 
set aside for European settlement. 

Now, if a country is to be regarded as a white man’s 
country it must be shown that it is possible for successive 
generations to live there successfully without the necessity 
of “going on leave” to Europe from time to time for 
health reasons. It must also be shown that economically 
it is possible for a European who has no private income 
to make a reasonable living in the country and from the 
country itself. 

First of all, let us consider the health question. There 


is no doubt at all that the climate of the Highlands of 


Kenya is very agreeable indeed—many people would 
even say that it was ideal. In the hot weather it is 
seldom too hot to be bearable, while in the cold season, 
when fires in the house, plenty of blankets at night, and 
warm clothes by day, are almost necessary, there is 
usually some bright sunshine each day. In fact, the 
climate of the highlands is not really tropical at all in 
spite of being on the equator. As a result, people are 
apt to forget that the reason why they have such an 
enjoyable climate is that they are living at a very high 
altitude, and that this in itself can be a severe strain to 
the health. Since native tribes such as the Kikuyu have 
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adapted themselves to living continuously at an altitude 
of six thousand feet, it would be unwise to say categorically 
that the white man cannot also so adapt himself, but the 
impression that one receives from meeting a number of 
Europeans who have lived in the highlands of Kenya for 
avery long time without going away is that they are less 
physically fit and more “nervy” than those who do go 
home on leave more or less regularly. In recent years 
this particular problem of the effect of the altitude upon 
health has been partially solved by increasing facilities 
for spending a holiday at sea level on the coast during the 
cool season, and the beneficial effect of an annual holiday 
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at a low altitude for the children of the Colony has been 
widely realised. But, unfortunately, the sea is over three 
hundred miles from the Highlands, and the cost of such 
a holiday is therefore great. 

Another aspect of the health problem that has to be 
seriously considered in connexion with the question 
of permanent white settlement in equatorial regions, 
is the effect of the tropics upon growing children. It 
would probably be difficult to find more healthy young 
children anywhere than those born and living in Kenya, 
but there seems to be a growing body of opinion that 
considers that there is something about the climate or 
the altitude or the latitude or possibly simply the greater 
amount of bright sunshine per annum that causes children 
to-reach puberty earlier than is normal in Europe, and 
this undue acceleration of physical growth seems te 
have a distinctly bad effect upon general health. 

This widely-held view leads parents, whenever possible, 
to send their children to Europe at this critical stage 
of their growth. . In these days of scientific research 
it should be possible to obtain exact data upon this 
problem. Until this has been done, it is not really 
fair to state categorically—as many people do—* at 
least from the health point of view Kenya is a white 
man’s country.” If the prevalent opinion is accurate, 
then on that score alone we should have to admit that 
Kenya is not a white man’s country in the fullest sense 
of the term. 

But assuming, for the sake of argument, that on 
health grounds parts of Kenya can be regarded as 
suitable for white settlement, let us consider for a moment 
the economic prospect. The white people who have 
really settled and made their homes in Kenya can- be 
roughly divided into two groups, the commercial and 
the farming communities. Among the latter there is, 
and there always will be, a proportion who have assured 
private incomes in the form of pensions, &¢., and for 
them Kenya will probably always provide an ideal 
home where, as the advertisements say, the taxation 
is light according to English standards, the surroundings 
and social amenities are good, and possibilities of all 
kinds of sport are excellent. 

But retired business, professional and service men 
with pensions who come to Kenya to end their days 
in comfort do not constitute permanent white settlement, 
unless their children are going to continue in the country 
after them. Many of these descendants will presumably 
be in the same position as the man who has invested 
all the capital which he possesses in his plot of land 
and house, and whose sole source of income is to be 
the produce of his farm. If therefore the prospects 
for this type of white settlement are good, then (provided 
the question of growing children’s health, &c., is also 
satisfactorily answered) we might be justified in saying 
that Kenya is a white man’s country. But what is the 
outlook before the Kenya settler who has no private, 
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income and who must live on what his farm can produce ? 
By paying low wages to his native labour and by working 
very hard himself, a man who plants one of the high- 
priced crops like tea or coffee, on not too small a scale, 
can make a very reasonable profit when Nature is kind 
to him. But the trouble in Kenya is that Nature is 
very often unkind. The rainy seasons are far from 
being reliable, and there is even evidence of progressive 
desiccation during the last thirty years. Insect pests 
of all kinds take a heavy toll, as do plant and animal 
diseases, and the man who has no private income to 
tide him over a bad year is very liable to find himself 
forced to borrow extensively from the banks, and, 
once he has done this, it is very difficult ever to get free 
of debt again. 

Those who acquire farms in areas where the soil is 
unsuitable for the high-priced crops like tea and coffee 
are likely to be in a still more serious position. The 
whole of a man’s crops of maize or wheat can be almost 
completely destroyed in a few days by a swarm of 


YOUTH AND WAR 


By Dr. CHARLES E. RAVEN 


HERE is one factor in the present situation which, as 
it seems to me, should enter into the calculations 
of our politicians and upon which a recluse from the 
world of statescraft is perhaps better qualified than they 
to form an opinion—I mean, of course, the attitude of 
the younger generation towards the business of war. 
During the past week I have been trying to explain this 
attitude ; and, a few sentences from one of my speeches 
on the subject having appeared in The Morning Post, 
my letter-bag has been heavily loaded with correspondence 
from the haunts of retired military and naval officers— 
correspondence curiously different from that which used 
to greet similar statements of mine five years ago. Not 
only has the note of full-blooded denunciation and its 
favourite adjectives “ snivelling ” and “ white-livered ” 
entirely disappeared, but there is a new and rather wistful 
tone of insecurity as of those who realise that modern 
warfare is not too easily reconciled with a Christian ethic 
or even with enlightened common sense. If the cham- 
pions of the strong man armed are thus hesitant, it is 
hardly surprising that the clearer vision of youth has 
turned away from the militarist tradition. 

My correspondents, however, though palpably shaken 
as to the obvious supremacy of the God of Battles, are 
still apparently convinced that if a young man refuses to 
join up there must be something cranky if not cowardly 
about him. War is still heroism and self-sacrifice: to 
refuse it is to put self before country and to seek ease 
rather than adventure. It is precisely at this point that 
my experience is in flat contradiction with that of my 
critics. I do not dispute for a moment that pacifists 
like myself may well deserve such censure, that I am a 
cranky and timid person, selfish withal and too constantly 
haunted by memories of the Great War to endure the 
thought of a similar blood-bath. But these younger 
men are emphatically not open to such criticism. 
They have a wholly normal satisfaction in friendship, 
in work and games, in exploring the world whether 
of thought or action. They are more frank and 
less sentimental than their fathers; and if less certain 
that they have found the true God, at least far less 
prone to make idols of the false. They have passed 
through the O.T.C.’s of their public schools, and are 
passionately devoted alike to the countryside of Britain 
and to the service of the victims of its industries. Yet, 
if I may repeat the statement which called down my 
cc respondents’ reproof, nine out of ten of the physically 
and mentally best among them would go to prison rather 
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locusts, by a plant disease such as wheat rust, — 
either too much or too little rain, and even if the o by Gover 
is a good one, the distances of many of the farms ‘. peace 
the railway, and of the highland area as a whole fy to prepar 
the sea, means that much of what would “ae to the bri 
be profit is swallowed up by handling and reas jhat they 
costs. te stricted 

In short, the economic position of the Settler yj; symuel H 
no private income is a very precarious one, and ‘ endors 
that can probably only be maintained by Governn, * gadulously 
subsidies of one kind or another. That, jt May re rearmame 
argued, is equally true of the farmer anywhere ee I that this 
Possibly ; but a country with such comparatively i justifiable 
financial resources as Kenya cannot surely atfford The pl 
subsidise its white settlement indefinitely, especially nh dearly th 
most, if not all, of the export crops could be equally nethods 
well produced by the native peasant populations (undef ment of 
European guidance at first, perhaps) and by big con. promotin 





panies with sufficient reserves to be able to tide ove 
bad years. 












than take part in another European war. They have j: 
fact rejected modern warfare as both in itself and jn jt 
effects impossible for them. 

Few of them are in the full sense pacifists: the 
do not appear at “Christ and Peace” meetings, anj 
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would not hesitate to use their fists against hooliganism,[ prohibit 
They would probably not favour total disarmament forward 
nor refuse to carry and if need be fire a rifle in the wilde Thus ¥' 
parts of the world. But unlike many of their senioy ff instituti 
they realise that today war in Europe differs as widely appeat- 
from the futile anachronisms of their school field-day;{— melancl 
as a heavyweight championship does from a Mothey §p Hitler ‘ 
Union tea-party ; that it is murderous in its method ff and co! 
and suicidal in its effects; and that to accept it aff ments ' 
inevitable is to capitulate to the demon-ridden mentality § clients 
of the Gadarene swine. They realise that in any seriou in the § 
conflict the first move will be the dropping of som ff anzeige 
hundreds of thousands of incendiary bombs upon th infinite 
enemy’s centres of population; that when Londm[f genuine 
has been made a holocaust, the cause of humanity vil catered 
not be greatly benefited if Paris or Berlin share thf end th 
same fate; that long before the infantry has got tf witha, 
grips, the morale of the civil populatign will be shattered of life. 
and that indiscriminate massacre by raiders againt— Muc 
whom there is no effective defence is hardly more hericf these 2 
than pigeon-shooting or the hunting of carted stag One ta 
They are prepared to give their lives for the saving df graph 
civilisation: they are convinced that war cannot meaf Mirecti 
anything except its destruction. , * Ma 
bi ices 38 : °  Certific: 
If this is their outlook upon war, it has been powerf 6 oye: 
fully reinforced by the attempts of ecclesiastics anf World- 
politicians to commend its case. They do not, I fea, _— 
set much store by institutional religion, but they carB oy ) 
enough for the Church to dislike seeing it prostituted p car—y 
to the embraces of the Foreign Office. They have Telonh 
almost lost faith in Parliamentary government: bith 





for a moment the constructive suggestions of Sir Sanu 
Hoare’s speech at Geneva revived a flicker of hop 
We know the sequel. On that hope the National Goven: 

ment won its continuance in office. There followed 
the Hoare-Laval conversations, the White Paper, aly 
the present-crisis. Is it muddle-headedness so grotesqu 
as to be almost imbecility : or is it a cynical disreganl§ 
of moral principles and the obligations of representatitt 
government ? No doubt they underestimate the difi 
culties of leadership in the modern age: no doubt the 
lack experience in the mental gymnastics necessafj 
for high place in Church or State. But when they s¢ 
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‘ OF by Government given an unequivocal mandate to work 
bg . peaice and in six months devoting itself almost solely 
ole Pia ot reparing for war—indeed succeeding in bringing us 
thervig to the prink of the precipice—it can hardly be a surprise 
rans that they refuse to give such a Government an un- 

‘por restricted claim upon their lives and loyalties. Sir 


samuel Hoare made an offer at Geneva: that offer was 
ndorsed at the General Election; it has since been 
e ge Fe jee : : 
sdulously ignored in favour of immediate and _ hectic 
§ ? 


ler with 
and Ohe 


etm ae : 
tay rarmament.  L ntil the younger men are convinced 
re that this volte-face was both inevitable and morally 
ly ie iystifiable, the best of them will refuse to rearm. 

ford 4) The plain fact is, of course, that they recognise far more 
ly Whey ff early than their elders the vast difference which modern 
equally methods of communication and the consequent develop- 

; (unde ment of international understanding have effected in 
ig con. promoting world unity. They travel in their school-days : 

. . and are attracted by folks of other nations and 
€ Ove MH they mee . _ fig: eee 

nces: they realise the folly of isolationism and resent 
the arrogance of empire. Their conviction of the evil of 
yar is reinforced by an equally strong sense of the prac- 
ticability and worth of mutual effort towards a planned 
lave in 
d in its 
they HE other day I saw in a paper that the profession of 
S, and private marriage-broker _ is henceforward to be 
anism prohibited in Germany and that the State will hence- 
ament |e forward assume these delicate and multifarious functions. 

’ a xX . 
wilde Thus yet another firmly-established and most typical 
enion | institution of Germany’s liberal-bourgeois era is to dis- 
widely appear. The announcement is staggering and fills me with 
1-day; melancholy. Yor, indeed, I know of few things in pre- 
they [Hitler Germany that were more picturesque, romantic 
tho fF and comic than the marriage-broker and the advertise- 
it a ments of that venerable profession—and their potential 
tality F clients—in the Press. Columns and columns and columns 
eriow @ in the German papers used to be taken up by “ Heirats- 
som anzeigen,” or matrimonial advertising. It presented 
n thf infinite variety, and practically all of it was serious and 
mda genuine. Two principal categories of people had to be 
y wil catered for: those who simply wanted to get married, 
> thf end those who wished holy matrimony to provide them 
ot tif witha job, a flat, an income or some other definite amenity 
ered: fof life. 
ainst Much married happiness is said to have resulted from 
4 . ] l C . 
croc | these advertisements. Married happiness ? Yes, indeed. 
tax, fF One famous firm even had these two words as its tele- 
df graphic address, and claimed a unique record in that 
nef direction. Listen to this: 

“Married Happiness, Berlin, Registered telegraphic address, 
PI g gray 
wer Certificate of Incorporation 9th July, 1898, Founder of my firm 
fp of over 30 years’ standing. Working only definite propositions. 
ani World-famous results. Connexions throughout the’ whole of 
fear, Be Europe. Receptions daily 11-1 o’e. Receive privately and 
te © discreetly at my villa. 

_ On Mondays no reception. That day I pay country calls in my 
uted | tar—up to two hours’ distance. Written propositions, also from 
have abroad, can only be dealt with successfully if full details supplied. 
bul » Telephonic conversations for reasons of discretion impossible. My 

ut telephone only for making appointments. 
nue! MARGARETE BORNSTEIN 
Villa Margaret, Berlin Grunewald.” 

Ope. 4 
ern: Who could have missed this astonishing advertisement, 
wef 5° prominently displayed in Germany for nearly forty 
ane Years? Or those of Frau .Bornstein’s hated rivals, who 
que also claimed, and no doubt possessed, most impressive 
ane, Tecords, and all mentioned “my car,” “my villa,” thus 
vege €Mphasising the solid foundations of their firm. 
iff: Sometimes they advertised definite propositions, —like 
hee this one, for instance : 
ary “Tam looking on behalf of the daughter of a Kommerzienrat, 
we age 21, unconventional, very pretty, elegant, fond of sport, and 

tausical, for a suitable life partner—only in good position. The 

I : i 


father of the young lady is a very venerable gentleman, his total 


commonwealth of peoples. If some of them feel that such 
a result cannot be attained under the present social 
system, and therefore give their adhesion to Communism, 
others are not prepared to make their hopes dependent 
upon revolution. ‘To them all it seems intolerable that 
this country, which ought to take the lead in developing 
a true internationalism, should appear to use the League 
of Nations merely as a device for maintaining its own 
exclusive rights to the largest areas of the globe. If we 
are convinced of the necessity of co-operation, then it is 
for us to implement our convictions. We cannot without 
hypocrisy profess desire for economic and political justice, 
and at the same time not only maintain our possessions but 
follow up our offer to confer about them by a vast pro- 
gramme of military preparations for their defence. 
Which is it to be—the scales or the sword ? The bulk of 
our young men sees that alternative clearly and has 
decided upon it. 

[Dr. Raven as Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
speaks mainly of the University. Neat week Mr. C. R. M. 
Cruttwell, Principal of Hertford College, will write on Youth 
and War from the point of view of Oxford.| 


FAREWELL TO FRAU BORNSTEIN 


By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


fortune amounts to about seven million marks. Detailed written 
applications requested. If desired can send my car to fetch client. 
ILsE VON RIESENTHAL 
Many years of most exclusive marriage broking at home and abroad.” 
The German word “ Einheirat it 
means a marriage into something, usually into a business 
of some sort or other. The opportunities offered or sought 
with regard to a suitable “ Einheirat” were invariably 
described in complete detail. This— 
** Christian young man of good Jewish family, desires promising 
Einheirat into wholesale corset business, in large town,” 
is as gooda specimen as any. But, of course, this was in 
the days before the Aryan Grandmother was even in- 
vented, and nobody talked about all this Nordic non- 


sense. 

Here is another typical case : 

* Well-known South German toy factory, opening for serious, 
hardworking reliable young man, about 30, with a view to a possible 
partnership and marriage.” 

A different kind of proposition is the following : 

** Who wishes to bring matrimonial happiness to rheerful blonde, 
guiltless divoreée, with pleasant sunny four-room flat ? Only 
gentleman of substance considered.” 

In the immediate post-War years, when flats were more 
than scarce, that sort of candidate had truly fantastic 


9 


is untranslatable ; 


chances. 

I cannot quote in full the extraordinary and most 
picturesque details about physique, tastes, requirements, 
financial position, education, religion and Heaven only 
knows what else not to be found in these advertisements. 
All this would fill a book. But a good deal was left to 
the imagination, and that is where the romantic appeal 
‘ame in. Terms like “ over 40” or “ unconventional ” 
were delightfully vague. And how would a lady look 
who described herself as ‘ Vollschlank,” i.e., ample and 
yet slim? Those who are familiar with the odd outlines 
of the average feminine shape in Germany might be 
either pleasantly surprised or prcfoundly disappointed 
by the “cheerful widow, over 40, with real German 
figure.”” What is one to make of the presumably dyspeptic 
*“chemist’s assistant, anxious to find trial job with 
potential father-in-law, Roman Catholic, sick of restaurant 
food, age about 50° ? or the “ industrialist’s daughter, 
23, slightly disappointed in life, seeking to be cheered up 
by gallant husband”? “Slightly disappointed ”— 
what a vista of possibilities that opens up. 

What risks, what chances these adventurous people, 
belonging to all strata of society from the highest to the 
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humblest, used to take. But not all.- Some of them took 
care to take none. I remember a friend’s cook who 
married a widowed piano-tuner that way. He claimed to 
possess a complete set of domestic equipment in his little 
house in a Berlin suburb. So she and a friend went there 
one Sunday and checked every cup, saucer and teaspoon 
before the affirmative answer was given. 

German law, while recognising the profession, refused to 
marriage-brokers the right to sue for their commission, 
so they mostly took a handsome payment on account, 
the basis of the transaction being a percentage of the 
dowry. Occasionally they were badly let down, but on 
the whole they used to live and prosper conspicuously ; 
hence “my car” and “my villa” among the more 
important. 

Now all that is to be no more. <A Nazi official in charge 
of National Hygiene has ordained that State matrimonial 
agencies must take the place of the private ones through- 
out Germany. The State, he declares, has the greatest 
interest in the union of duly selected individuals. 
Bachelors will be encouraged to embark upon matrimony, 
and even the voluntarily or compulsorily sterilised will 
be given appropriate mates. How cynical, cold, matter- 
of-fact it sounds, compared with the match-making 
activities of the private broker. Henceforward human 
beings are to be dealt with like cattle. Suitable sires 
and dams will be selected, and brought together ; before 
long the State will decide how often they are to enjoy 
the pleasures of love and parenthood. Under these 
conditions Germany will be taking lessons from the 
Danish pig-farm, where the methods of selective breeding 
have achieved unprecedented efficiency. 

Farewell, venerable Frau Bornstein, and the rest of 
you, whose name is legion. Those critics, who in your 
heyday thought your business all wrong and unromantic, 
who raved about “ Love” and failed to realise that 
marriage is a social institution, did not know what was 
in store for them. The German marriage-brokers were 
merchant adventurers (or rather adventuresses, for they 
were mostly women) in the field of holy matrimony. 
They fulfilled a definite function in the life of the com- 
munity. Their passing means the end of an epoch, and 
thcir memory is inseparable from an era that is no more. 


Two Poems 
Victory 
DESOLATE are the fields of standing corn, 
Lonely the twilit hills, and broken 
The oaken lintel ; 
Hushed are the harrying angels. 


Silent, their vanguard halts : 

There is no trap, 

Lonely the placid stream and sorrowing hills, 
Empty the thorp, the garth untended. 


Desolate are the ways their spirit walks, 
Desolate the road toward no city ; 

For this they came ; 

The lonely islands and deserted seas. 


Defeat 
Tr was not thus we fought, nor in this city, 
With the car-lines and the houses twisted, 
And the entrails of the factory smouldering : 
It was not here. 


These bodies are not ours, lying, defeated, 
Strangled by the unknown air, the drifting fumes, 
These tortured lips and flowers are not us, 

Our words were light. 


. 
These conquerors are not ours, nor these our children, 
Building new barricades in stranger towns, 
Our city dies in us, and in our eyes, 


And dies defeated. 
MicuaeL RoBeErts. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 
By ROSE MACAULAY 

oe YUING ay investigations into entertaining epitet I 
human activities, I attended last Sunday evenj., Ie tue Cen 

“ ” ie x : The 
a “Rally” of British Fascists at the Albert Hal] only A occasions 
to reflect again and as usual, what a piece of ‘ane more inc 
man, and what an odder piece still ‘s a crowd, The f F resent 
of the hall had apparently been reserved for impassion Harcest | 
Fascists, and very obediently these did their stuff 1 which 0¥ 
began with some songs (or hymns, perhaps, is the es — 
about vested powers, Marxian lies, Moscow-rente phi 
agitators, Red Front, and the massed ranks of Teaction = and 

One line stated that “the streets are still,” which was, A escept 
at the moment, not noticeably the case. After the the grot 
songs, THE LEADER ENTERS, said the Programe, jy if there 
And Enter he did, heralded by a procession of banner, jy caunot | 
rolling drums, and blasting trumpets, and lackeyed by have no 
an attendant beam of spot-light (mauve), Betwveey - i 
massed ranks of his frenzied approvers, the Leade = ‘s 
proceeded up the hall to the platform, Wearing an aip oa 
of exalted uplift which he maintained despite a sudde, i it 
derisive laugh which broke out from somewhere in the a of t 
hall. The whole business had a comically histrionie air, # good an 
Then (said the programme) THE LEADER SPEAKs — TY 
And Speak the Leader did, for two solid hours. It wa © sp 
the old familiar fascery and_tushery, such stuff a = " 
Blackshirt dreams are made on: how, when We come ns 
into power, we shall stop all this talking at Westminster, ers 
ally, on highly advantageous terms, with the othe [B (are H 
Fascist States and with Japan, and: break and exil Mary G 
British communists and Jews. At every reference to could 
British Jews, Sir Oswald appeared to experience a cop. & Mt. Po 
siderable and painful excitement; he cried out, jefe for 
gestured, he pointed. The affair became more and mor 
like a violent revivalist meeting of Holy Rollers, Shaker, °°" 
or what not. The Fascist part of the audience, answering pe of 
hysteria with hysteria, responded with frenzied applause, oppo 

Crowds are like that. If anyone shouts to them with 
enough repetition, vehemence, and spot-light that any — “St F 
section of persons, such as Jews, Christians, land: A 
lords, lawyers, soldiers, pacifists, witches, Germans, Has ” 
French, or Portuguese, are the cause of all their trouble . 
and must be punished, it seems that they will belie yon a 
and applaud. Thus are sct afoot hunts after old women, & dealing 
spies, aliens, Protestants, Roman Catholics, and thos & theatre 
who differ from the huntsmen in politics or race. Crowd Fis disp! 
have the half-ludicrous, half-sinister suggestibility of the f> that he 
pack, who may be sent by the huntsman’s word afte f based | 
any quarry. One felt, woe to any Jew who should tht f But 
night cross the path of that applauding mob. And yeh pian 
taken singly, most of them were probably the ordinary, facut 
3 : . ° > entirel 
stupid, kindly Briton, who can be persuaded OF pit no 
anything. die 
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Those who had come to see disturbances were rewarded 
by several somewhat violent ejections. Heckling by 
political opponents is obviously not part of what We 
mean to allow. Definitely, We do not believe in fre 
speech. This is one of the great differences betwee 
Us and the old effete constitutional parties. At tle 
end of the ‘meeting, the audience were invited to seni 
up questions to be answered. Many did so; but onlys 
few. were answered, Like other examination candidates, 
Sir Oswald apparently selected the easy ones. People 
near me sent up questions about freedom, British 
tolerance, and so on: these were overlooked. ‘The reply 

























I liked best, following as it did the diatribe against Jews Sav 
was, We believe in complete tolerance of all religiow for an 
sects. P play i 
: ; , since 
Certainly an odd meeting. I suggested lately thei norte 
we might go to it for entertainment. But I was wrong a-dyiz 





It was too like a meeting in a mental home for that. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


«Bitter Harvest.” By Catherine Turney. At the Arts Theatre 
que Censor is nearly always unfortunate in his choice of 
occasions in which to justify his oflice, but he has never made a 

re incomprehensible decision than in forbidding a public 
e ntation of this distinguished and moving play. Bitier 
pee is a play about Byron which depicts the catastrophe 
hich overwhelmed part of his life as a result of his marriage 
with Annabella Milbanke and the public censure of his relation- 
ship with his half-sister Augusta Leigh. It is a good play, 
admirably constructed, written with knowledge, discrimina- 
tion and intelligence, and with nothing sensational about it 
except its merit. One cannot even begin to _ guess 
the grounds on which the Censor has refused it a licence. 
It there is any logic in that official's decisions, its theme 
camot be the reason, since the doors of public theatres 
have now been opened to The Cenci. It must therefore be 
me element in its treatment which has given offence, but 
what that element is must be left to thediscovery of those 
yith keener noses for impropriety than mine. Meanwhile it 
yill be regrettable that, if this ban is maintained (which of 
course it will not necessarily be), playgoers will be robbed of 
one of their relatively rare opportunities to see a genuinely 
good and interesting play. 

They will also be robbed of the opportunity of seeing some 
exceptionally good acting. The evening’s honours go to Mr. 
Eric Portman who, in addition to lIcoking incredibly like 


tulf as Byron, manages with remarkable skill to suggest both the 
j come brilliant temper of his character's mind and the superficial 
ister, gaiety and essential melancholy of his temperament. Miss 
Other fF (are Harris is superbly majestic as Lady Melbourne, and Miss 
| exile Mary Glynne and Miss Norah Robinson are as good as one 
1c ‘to | could. wish as Augusta and as: Lady Byron. But, apart from 
2 con: [E Mr. Portman’s, the best performances of the evening come 
it, he | from Mr. John Abbott, who plays Byron’s long-suffering man- 
| more servant with devoted gloom, and Miss Martita Hunt, who 
akers, provides an enchantingly urbane portrait of Lady Oxford. It 
vering will be a great pity if they and this play are not given an 
| opportunity of delighting a larger audience. 
lause, Derek VERSCHOYLE. 
with 
t any “St. Helena.” By R. C, Sherriff and Jeanne de Casalis. 
land. At Daly’s Theatre 
mans, Has anyonce since Shakespeare drawn a wholly satisfactory 
wuble portrait of a Great Man on the stage ? I doubt it. There isa 
’ smell of the fair-ground, of the Bearded Lady or the Fattest 
clieve ' Man Alive. about both the writing and the reception of drama 
mel, F dealing ‘with the giants of history. We are snobs, and in the 
thos: F theatre,’ both when the Great Man is being great and when he 
‘owd F is displaying those endearing quips and foibles which prove 
f the fF that he is only human after all, our appreciation of the play is 
afta — based to. some extent on preconceptions and false values. 
that But Mr. Sherriff and Miss de Casalis have taken a name 
ye f Which is the biggest household word in history and written 
nay round the closing years of the man who bore it 2 play almost 
| af entirely free from snobbishness and theatricality. Almost, 
but rot quite. Whether the fault is in their writing or in the 
_ otherwise brilliant playing of Mr. Keneth Kent (I suspect 
rel it is in the latter),there is something a little forced, a little 
| by self-conscious, about the exile at Daly's. Mr. Kent, ordering 
We 2 cow to be bought or a peach tree to be transplanted, seems 
free to sce as quickly and to relish as much as we do the irony of 
ven. the situation. This is wrong; it is the audience, and perhaps 
the other players, but certainly not Napoleon, who should 
a j hear behind the incisive marshalling of domestic amenities 
ied ; the thunder of vanished armies marching to past victories. 
: But this is a small blemish, which, for all I know, the writing 
6, or the production made unavoidable, on a very fine perform- 
ople ance. The rest of the cast give discreet and competent 
ish support, Mr. Leo Genn’s Montholon and Mr. Cecil Trouncer’s 
eply Hudson Lowe being particularly satisfactory. 
OWS, Save for the shooting (in a strangely unprofessional way 
jouge OF an ex-gunner) of what appears to be a guinea-fowl, the 
play is empty of incident ; it has been shortened drastically 
hat since it was first presented, but it might with advantage be 
| shortened furthcr. The exile is an unconscionable time 
mi Perer FLEMING. 
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The Cinema 


“Rhodes of Africa.” At the New Gallery ——“ October.” 
At the Forum 


SosBER, worthy, humourless, Rhodes of Africa unrolls its eleven 
well-bred reels with all the technical advantages of 1936. It 
is a good film, judged by the ordinary standard, well photo- 
graphed, well directed, well acted, particularly by Mr. Oscar 
Homolka as Kruger, with some fine shots of African scenery. 
It is the kind of respectable picture (there was another somz2 
years ago of Livingstone) which reminds one a little of a 
biography by a modern Liberal: someone kindlier, more 
trustworthy, infinitely more charitable but not less dull than 
Lord Morley, with the anarchistic point of view of a man who 
never makes a moral condemnation. Ociober, another his- 
torical picture made as long ago as 1928 by Eisenstein, is a 
curious contrast, restless, excited, crackling with venom: 
this is certainly not fair, certainty not Liberal (the sub-titles 
spit out ‘ Mensheviks ” as one might exclaim * Rabbits!” 
whenever these toothy well-meaning politicians in pince-nez 
pass across the screen). 

Nobody concerned with the English film, neither its German 
director, Mr. Berthold Viertel, nov its American star, Mr. 
Walter Huston, has any passionate conviction whethee for 
or against Rhodes and his work in Africa. Miss Peggy 
Ashcroft as a most unlikely woman novelist—one imagines 
she is intended for Olive Schreiner—rebukes Rhodes for his 
treatment of the Matabele in her usual gentle, carefully 
enunciated, Shakespearian tones, flickering her young romantic 
Juliet lashes at stated intervals with the effect of too much 
punctuation ; but the emphasis otherwise is all on the good 
side of human nature: Barney Barnato, Kruger, Jameson, 
Rhodes himself, the king of the Matebele—there is something 
to be said, that is the impression, for all of them; the kindly 
optimistic Liberal temperament does not recognise the Fall 
of Man. After ten days I can remember very little of this 
film but a sense of gentle titillation, of being scratched 
agreeably in the right spot. 

But the talkies have come, and stereoscopy and colour no 
doubt will come, without destroying the vivid memories o? 
October : WKerensky hounded froin the capital by a camera 
which never fails to record with merciless caricature the 
gleam of gaiters, the Napoleonic gesture, the neurotic hands, 
the thin frightened defiant egotistical face, the braces hanging 
over the chandelier in the Tsar’s bedroom ; the macabre and 
comic Battalion of Death, large ungainly women in uniforms 
as shapeless as policewomen’s, adjusting their stockings and 
brassiéres as they sprawl across the billiard-tables in the 
Palace, or wandering hand in hand, like affectionate hippo- 
potami, through the great tank-like rooims ; the huge crowds 
fleeing, in the July davs, before Kerensky’s machine-guns ; 
the women in lace petticoats and picture hats stabbing out 
the eyes of the young agitator with their parasols ; the scene, 
which recalls the Odessa steps sequence in The Cruiser 
Potemkin, when the bridges are raised between the workers’ 
quarters and the city, and the ancient unhorsed cab is 
balanced for a while high above the river before it rushes 
down the long perpendicular slide. 

To me the most vivid impression of revolution (and one 
which only a participant would have thought of presenting) 
was the committee-room door swinging continually open, 
the people pushing in and out, the telephone bells ringing, 
the crowded secretarial rooms, the shouting to make yourself 
heard, the little rabbitty scared people getting up and 
proposing resolutions. Compared with Mother, October 
is almost comedy; Ierensky inspecting the Tsar's foot- 
men, weeping among the sofa cushions, playing with the 
royal decanters, is a figure for laughter; the film has some- 
thing of that air of happiness Trotsky described in his history : 
* the colossal task, the pride in success, the joyful failing of 
the heart at the thought of the morrow which is to be still 
more beautiful than today.” I suppose somebody once felt 
that about Rhodes too, about his Cape to Cairo ambition, the 
amalgamation of diamond-mines ; a good film might have 
been made about it all in those days ; now as an Empire we 
are too old, the pride isn’t there, the heart seems to have 


failed once too often. GRAHAM GREENE, 
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Art 


Bargains 
THE modest collector of paintings will find a series of dangerous 
temptations confronting him if he visits Messrs. Agnew’s 
exhibition of water-colour and pencil drawings. The present 
writer, at any rate, was astonished to find what ten guineas 
could. buy, though his pleasure (which was in any case only 
theoretical) was rather spoilt by finding that most of the real 
plums had already been snapped up. However, it is improper 
to write of this exhibition as if it was a white sale, for it 
contains many works of art which, if not great in the strictest 
sense, are certainly very good. 

Chronologically, the series begins with a small group of 
eighteenth-century Venetian drawings, an exquisitely observed 
Cengletto, Old Walton Bridge, from the Fauchier-Magnan 
collection, and half a dozen Tiepolo sketches in red chalk, 
including two studies of hands, one rather coarse drawing after 
sculpture, and one of a head curiously doubtful in sex, but 
with the line quivering as only Tiepolo can make it. 
Eighteenth-century England scores well with a magnificent 
group of water-colours by Francis Towne, an artist always 
revealing wholly unexpected beauties. From this particular 
group the quality which comes out most clearly is his avoidance 
of the picturesque. In the Jsola Bella he has chosen a scene 
which would have warmed the heart of Gilpin, but has treated 
it in a way which would have frozen it again. The island 
appears against a wall of towering mountains and is lit up by 
two direct rays of sunshine which break through the clouds. 
But by smoothing the mountains and reducing the rays to 
geometrical pencils he has deliberately shirked the offer of 
picturesqueness, and produced an effect to us far more moving 
by calculated understatement. Or, again, what could be more 
romantic as a subject than the colossal rock in the Bowder 
Stone or the menacing ruin in Wenlock Nunnery? But, tied 
in by the wiry, stilted line of Towne they take on a beauty 
more closely allied to the mathematical beauties of cubist 
painting. The water-colourists of the nineteenth century are 
weli represented : a series of important and, to judge by the 
sales, popular de Wints and a fine group of Turners. Of the 
French the artist most strikingly represented is Constantin 
Guys, who in the drawings here exhibited shows every aspect 
of French life in his day. The most important depicts French 
troops kneeling before the Pope’s carriage, and, apart from 
having a historical interest for its subject, this drawing has 
the advantage of being not a sketch but a complete and 
carefully calculated composition. Various degrees of smart- 
ness, respectability and gaiety are represented by Une 
Elégante, Promenade and Scéne de Bouge. Two drawings by 
Cézanne, a figure study and a drawing of Paget's Iercule 
Gaulois show how much more at ease the artist was in front of 
a statue than in front of the nude, and how much more 
sensitively he consequently drew the former. For those who 
do eot fly as high as this there are fifty water-colours by con- 
temporary artists, including a lovely Wilson Steer, which, 
somewhat unexpectedly, turns out to be by Robin Darwin. 

A little further up Bond Street, the Redfern Gallery is 
holding an important exhibition of paintings by Christopher 
Wood, covering almost the whole range of his production. 
The exhibition provides the first opportunity for forming a 
really general judgement of this incredibly gifted painter, 
whose qualities are singularly difficult to analyse. One, 
however, stands out very clearly, namely, an intense serious- 
ness. Iiven when he was merely experimenting in the idiom 
of some other artist the result is important and not a mere 
pastiche, and in the great series of Brittany paintings, pro- 
duced during the last months of his life, it is this seriousness 
that raises them above the experiments of the French Super- 
realists in the same direction. 

The Leicester Galleries have a roomful of recent paintings 
by Frans Masereel. Those who already admire his woodcuts 
will perhaps be disappointed to find there only four of them, 
hidden away in a passage, but it is at any rate interesting 
to see what he does in paint. The result is unexpected— 
romantic views of sand-dunes and sea in which however the 
grimness of the country and the heaviness of the fishermen 
who stand, wind-swept, in it are superbly rendered. Some, 
at least, of the sketches of Moscow are exciting and the big 
painting of Lenin’s tomb is realistically, curiously effective. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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Eventualité 
es 

[D’un correspondant parisien] 
Les événements significatifs dont PEurope est Je thé; 
depuis le coup de force allemand du 7 mars, ne pemeaiel 
donner ample sujet de réflexions au peuple francais Me 
dans l’ensemble, ses réactions ont été d’un calme taped 
nant, il n’en est pas moins trés ouvert a la menace que pi, 
pour lavenir le défi hitlérien. L’opinion, chez nous, sea 
guére Willusions. Elle sait que, pour nos voising Pin, 
Rhin, la parole donnée ne compte strictement pas, que Mies 
jurée dure ce que dure son utilité, que le fait acquis est lara . 
que le respect de la loi collective y provoque un rire ironi 
de mépris et que, pour tout dire, rien n’ayant changé Pi 
Bismark et Bethmann-Hollweg, la force y prime tonjoun 
droit. La France demeure donc essentiellement Sceptig 
quand, déchirant d’un coup de sabre le traité de Loca x 
M. Hitler lui fait la faveur de daigner lui en proposer un po, 
L’admirable condescendance, en vérité, que voila! Et quel 
confiance pourrions-nous avoir en des gens qui, pertinemment 
se refusent aux obligations de Ja morale internationale et 
répondent que par le mot, si commode, d’ * incompreéhension* 
lorsqu ’on les invite a faire honneur & leurs engagements} 
Quand on mesure 4 quel degré de paradoxe nous en sommes 
de concessions en concessions, aujourd’ hui parvenus, moins 
vingt ans aprés la grande guerre ; quand on songe, par con 
traste, & la maniére *‘ compréhensive ” dont PAllemagy 





































nett pas manqué, elle, de nous traiter si elle avait Vainey, ceding 
on ne peut s’empécher de méditer amérement sur Props Br ? 
tragique de la destinée. Nos populations de l'Est, payées pour Just wh 
connaitre le procédés d’en face, ont, en tout cas, profondémer knowledg 
ressenti, dans le vif méme de leurs souvenirs et de leur intuition, country 
le geste de “rapprochement” de M. Hitler. Elles n’ignorey watched 
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point que, selon les doctrines olficielles de Venseignement 
militaire nazi, une attaque allemande serait foudroyante et x 
produirait ‘‘ sans déclaration de guerre” (Extrait du couy 
du professeur Banse, cité par M. le Général Niessel). L’aviatioy 
détruirait toutes les agglomérations—civiles incluses—a [aide 
de “bombes toxiques et de cultures microbiennes . , 
La pensée n’en est point réconfortante, et Pon peut se demande 
si la fameuse ligne Maginot, notre bouclier oriental, sera, 
























dans ces conditions, de quelque secours. Les Allemands, pou tniform 
leur part, en font peu de cas, si Pon se reporte a ce que disait —— 
récemment M, Goering: “* C’est en vain que les Franeai woe 
dépensent leur argent en fortifications ; nous sauterons pat greaepa 
dessus.” oer 6 
Ce dédain n’empéche pas nos régions de l'Est de se félicite F conceal 
de Vexistence de la ligne Maginot. En un temps oii lef her. broc 

discours, méme généreux, et les accords, méme conciliants, & 
apparaissent quasi impuissants 4 faire dévier d’un pouce k | Where 
programme arrété par le chancelier du Reich, notre barriin & Resea 
constitue un élément solide et fort, sur lequel—les guerres nes fh the rab 
gagnant point finalement dans les airs, mais a terre—Tinfantere FS 
allemande se briserait dés son départ. Organe avant tot ® oe 
the Kur 






défensif, concu comme tel, entretenu comme tel, la ligne 
revét actuellement une valeur symbolique de la mentalitt 
francaise. Elle est caractéristique du calme, de la fermet 
de la vigueur de notre pays, lequel ne provoque personne, 
mais qui, non plus, n’a peur de personne—y compris cet 
qu’ avec ses alliés, il a déja battus. 

La confiance, toutefois, n’exclut point la prudence, et ¢e 
pourquoi la France, en ces jours qu'elle sent graves, prend 
éventucllement ses précautions. Consciente du_péril <ér 
chimique sous lequel essaicraient, avant toute chose, de nots 
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anéantir les scientifiques de Berlin, la ville de Paris «fi °V™6' 
préoccupe d’organiser des abris efficaces sur les principatt — 
points de la capitale. La soudaine décision prise, Pan dernie, : ve “a 
par l'Allemagne de rétablir le service militaire obligato, i yon 
avait incité, voici six mois, la Préfecture de Police a entte Sida 





prendre d’urgence des travaux d’aménagement dans notte 
réseau souterrain, La Compagnie du Métropolitain, charg 
des transformations utiles, vient d’achever la réalisation tt 
deux abris prototypes: Tun installé a la station “ Maisot- 
Blanche,” Vautre a la * Place des Fétes.” L’examen @ 
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ayant donné toute satisfaction, le Conseil Municipal a et me Ay 
saisi d’un projet de construction de 50 nouveaux abris, qu ES many 
permettront, le cas échéant, de soustraire la populatio birds | 
parisienne aux extravagances d°une politique que M. Hitle BS buds | 
qualifiait lui-méme si justement, dans un récent discouy™® spray: 
de * politique de somnambule.” R. L. V. any Vv 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


© the; tag Us ort 

Vent Spring ~ officially, on March 21st. It is of course a 
Cais, i ute arrived at astronomically ; but our earth is tied to the 
Pression, and sun; and in England spring opens suitably with 
” CONStity, ‘a9 buds, with birds’ eggs, with the birth or engender- 
Ne se fai I of young. Doubtless animals and plants differ in their 
| d'outy, HE”. in their times and seasons. The raven hatches its eggs 
que la fj iefore the swallow arrives and the young otter is born a month 
tla Tele ie two before the fox cub ; but with the advent of April most 
> TrOnigu, nar burgeon and most animals breed ; the does of all hunted 
8¢ depuis ME nals are heavy With young or have produced young. Since 
jours je isso I believe that almost all zoologists, almost all observers 


SCeptiqu, of wild life, who are not dominated by a superior love of hunt- 

- feel that the chase is out of date in spring. The season 
UN autr, MF »< too Jate—in otter-hunting, hare-hunting, stag- hunting, 
Et quelk fox-hunting and perhaps the shooting of snipe and woodcock. 
lemment, stag-hunting in the New Forest in late April is one of the most 


lle et 1y irrng and spectacularly beautiful sights any pageant-maker 
lesion could devise; but nevertheless and notwithstanding spring 
Cents! HF oes not accord with the pleasure of hunting and killing stag 


Somes HF oe hind or any other live creature. Our open seasons do not 
TOWNS de HE vigge early enough. In some places the hunt is still up in the 


Par con. merry month of May. 
lemagne * * * * 


a Breeding Dates 

fe imals ‘ fact of common 
Ses pow fh Just when animals breed does not seem to bea face 
lem knowledge. Opinions differ most about the hare, even among 
tuition country people. Some afforesters, whose proceedings I 
onorent watched with close interest, had an experience that surprised 
nemen, fe them all, including the keepers. It was necessary for the sake 
te et y of the new young trees to clear the area of all hares and 
1 coun rabbits. Rabbits of course may breed in any month of the 
Viation YC" In this last severe winter young rabbits were actively 
1 ath engaged (in eating rare plants) at the opening of February. 
yf Hares are more regular and less promiscuous ; and it was not 
sind expected by the afforesters to find well-grown leverets in the 
serait fe third week of February. A question often disputed and not 
spout iiformly stated in the text-books was proved on the same 
- disait occasion: the hare’s normal litter is four or five, though it is 
“Nai extremely rare to find so many young in one place for the 
ns pr fe Toason that the doe does not believe in putting all her eggs 


‘in one basket. Even the rabbit, which is a noted expert in 


iciter Me concealing its nest, is not more skilful than the hare in hiding 
vit les her brood, z 
liants, f ic . 7 

' Where Hares Flourish 


ace |e 
rie! Research is being made into the best method of destroying 
ney — the rabbit, which is described as a universal plague; but 
ntere fF Some countries are quite free. One of these is Argentina. 
tout & You find there (as in New Zealand) an astonishing number of 
ligne 3 the European hare, which seems to breed more freely than with 
taliti fF US, and in spite of the openness of the country to conceal its 
neti, F Young with success both from man and hawk. They seemed to 
nef Me to be on the average rather bigger than our hares, but did 
eux, | hot attain the astounding weights of the New Zealand hares. 

_ That wonderful country is often gargantuan in plant as well as 
cet) animal, The red deer, which had to be treated as vermin by the 
ren *Mloresters of the North Island, grow very big on both islands, 
oo Whenever they come down to the plains. As for the fish, they 
now fate scarcely recognisable, though from time to time their 
; gf average size has diminished owing to their multitude. It has 
aus | Deen found necessary in some of the lakes to net thousands solely 
ie, J £0r the purpose of letting the others grow. It is a rare experience 
iire, P for the hare to multiply till it becomes a nuisance ; but there 
tre FF are examples, in New Zealand, in Argentina and even in 
te f) Norfolk. From the point of view of the gardener one hare 
ge py May amount to a plague, owing to the animal's passion for 
if) all the tribe of carnation ! 


OL> ie * * pe * 
a Bud-Eating Birds 

: Re — large number of enquiries have reached me from 
a hae ~ shagga on the subject of the protection of buds from 
mF : vy the use of sprays. The birds are most destructive of 
a muds before the buds break and while still it is possible to use 


‘prays which would be fatal if the buds were open. Almost 
uly winter spray tends to discourage birds. Certainly lime- 
sulphur does, and, I think, tar distillates; but it is a recent 


experience that a very small addition of Jeyes’ fluid may 
altogether repel the birds for a period. A mixture that is 
recommended (for example, by the C.G.A.) is one part of 
Jeyes and one part of lime sulphur to ninety-eight parts of 
water. Something in this disinfectant is hostile to the senses 
of animals—and indeed the life of some of them. The Board 
of Greenkeeping Research recommend a mixture of it with a 
form of benzol for killing leather-jackets (whose depredations 
on the greens at Rye once nearly reduced Mr. Bernard Darwin to 
tears). Keepers in my neighbourhood use a strong mixture 
of paraffin and this fluid for expelling rabbits from their holes ; 
and neither rats nor mice nor rabbits will readily cross a 
string dipped in it. How long the efficacy abides is a 
question that needs testing. A bit of rag dipped in the 
mixture will not only keep rabbits out of their hole for three 
or four days (though no longer), but if inserted at the wrong 
time in good strength it will on occasion keep them penned 
within their holes ; they do not like to cross the nasty smell, 


* * % * 


Spraying Dates 

It is a general experience, as I have said, that any winter- 
spray discourages the bud-eating birds; but individual experi- 
menters vary in their judgement on various sprays (of which 
one or two may be quoted). One finds the tar distillates 
effective in this regard. Another that a mixture of crude 
oil and paraffin is a very much stronger deterrent. Another 
finds lime-sulphur (which is perhaps the most popular of 
sprays) discourages birds and that it is virtually sovereign 
if a very small percentage of Jeyes is added. Birds (which a 
Devon correspondent says have been peculiarly greedy of 
buds this season) as a rule do most damage while still these 
winter sprays can be used; and for the discouragement 
of birds the latest dates, suggested by the specialists in each 
spray, are therefore probably the best. A very small pro- 
portion of Jeyes is advised in all cases and the later the 
spraying the smaller the dose, for the disinfectant is powerful. 
Its effect passes off rather soon, but birds once repelled do 
not or may not return. Certainly in no case would it affect 
the buds of flowers when sprayed or in any way discourage 
bees and other insects which help to fertilise the blossom. 


* 6 8 Ba 


Rural Baskets 

The revival in trade, about which all our serious economists 
congratulate our world, has reached the rural craftsman. 
Of all rural crafts basket-making, which is widely spread 
and is essentially rural in nature, has been under a cloud. 
Prices are still low; but the basket workers have been 
co-operating under that wise and ingenious body the Rural 
Industries Bureau. They have met in London; enjoyed 
what they call in the United States a get-together. The 
makers of market farm baskets are now a limited Society. 
The results promise well. In a more general reference the 
vast public seems to be completely ignorant how to procure 
the work of these and other rural craftsmen; and you must 
know the product before you know how superior and lasting 
its quality is. There are Carnarvonshire fruit baskets. 
There are also Sussex Trugs that defy time. The Bureau is 
not a selling agency. It exists largely to give expert help, 
especially in design, to suggest useful developments such as 
oxy-acetylene welding (which has been a great success in 
many smithies) and to aid in general publicity ; but any who 
wish to buy rural work—in iron, wood, wool, leather or what 
not—can find out where to get it by application to the 
Bureau at 6 Bayley Street, W.C.1, or in regard to many 
crafts by taking in the quarterly magazine which costs no 
less than twopence. 

* * * * 


Quick Spring 

We have seldom seen spring respond quite so rapidly to its 
own date. It was as if the vernal solstice pulled a trigger. 
The daffodils began to catch up the crocuses. The leaves of 
most early bushes as daphne and viburnum fragrans began to 
conceal the flowers. The ground became suddenly gay with 
primrose and celandine, and every “maze of quick” new 
green, Spring was most precisely dated. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur Sprectatror.] 


THE ILLUSION OF DEFENCE. 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Srr,—In his article on “The Illusion of Defence” published 
in your issue of the 20th, Dr. L. P. Jacks has pictured a 
harrowing state of affairs as likely to ensue from the 
rearmament of this nation. His picture conjures to the 
mind a species of military Moloch sitting in Whitehall and 
demanding this and that to satisfy his insatiable appetite, 
an appetite quite uncontrolled by any consideration of the 
needs of other members of the community. Meanwhile, as 
I translate Dr. Jacks, servile servitors in the persons of civilian 
ministers, bankers, merchants and manufacturers hasten to 
Place on the banqueting table all this greedy monster 
demands. 
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Dr. Jacks is wringing our withers needlessly : matters do 
not, and never have since the days of Cromwell, worked like 
that. In the first place, the military advisers (by military 
advisers I presume Dr. Jacks means the professional heads 
of the Navy, Army and Air Force) have no say whatever 
in the foreign policy of the Government and nation ; they 
can only deal with the consequences of that policy. They 
cannot, even if they wished to—which they certainly do 
not—urge on the Government a policy aggressive or likely 
to lead to war. Our Constitution and customs forbid such a 
course, and a military adviser who attempted to interfere 
with foreign policy would receive short shrift. Secondly, 
military advisers, when in recent times they have been asked 
to proffer their advice or been in a position which required 
them to do so, have invariably counselled the avoidance of 
war, if possible. 

A notable instance is the advice tendered to the British 
Government by General Sir William Butler when acting as 
High Commissioner in South Africa, prior to the South 
African War. Other instances are Lord Isitchener’s sym- 
pathetic treatment of the Boers’ point of view at the con- 
clusion of the South African War, and most notable of all 
Wellington’s insistence that after Waterloo the French 
should not be treated as a conquered people to be crushed 
and humiliated. Wellington was in a strong enough position 
to carry his policy through, and in consequence Europe 
enjoyed over fifty years of peace. Such have been the 
characteristics displayed by British military leaders and 
advisers of the Government when they have had the oppor- 
tunity and duty of bringing their influence to bear. But 
those who are in a position to advise the Government and 
people of this country on military matters (I use the word 
military in its broadest sense) have to face two facts : 

(1) There is no such thing as European civilisation. 'There 
is a certain amount of luxury, a standard of living, the use of 
scientific methods, occasional humanity, but no true civilisa- 
tion. Nor will there ever be such civilisation until war is 
regarded by all as an impossible outrage. 

(2) The British peoples are anti-militaristic, uninterested 
as 2 rule in foreign affairs and slow to read the future: but 
their sympathies are easily roused, and once so roused they 
will fight for what they consider right, and expect their 
military leaders to gain victory, and that speedily—as witness 
the sudden rousing of the nation over the invasion of Belgium 
in 1914: over the Abyssinian question last year. In the 
present state of civilisation or rather non-civilisation of the 
world, a nation cannot make its voice heard on such questions 
unless its own position is secure. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the Great War the British 
Government of the day laid down for the guidance of its 
military advisers, the axiom that there would be no European 
war for ten years. Within a brief period we nearly embarked 
on a war with Turkey. However little faith the military 
advisers of the Government had in the above somewhat 
optimistic forecast, they had to accept it ; it was neither their 
duty nor province to question it. This axiom held good until 
a few months ago when the pressure of events caused the Govern- 
ment to scrap it. It is now the duty and province of the military 
advisers to assist the Government in placing the defences 
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of the nation in order, however much they may re 
necessity for doing so. . 7 ERC thy 

In January, 1914, Mr. Lloyd George, then Chancellor 
Exchequer, stated in a public speech that the pros 
European peace were never brighter, and deprecated ema: 
ture on armaments. Military men in touch with the tg 
of the situation knew that this forecast was delusive th; 
Germany intended on suitable occasion to attack Fran, 
through Belgium, that in that event the British Empire : 
almost certainly oppose her, that the task would be far mon 
formidable than this nation realised: but their Position . 
servants of the Government forbade their voicing their en 
and fears. All they could do was to be prepared within th 
limits allowed them by Parliament and the Government: Ih 
consequence of the views held by the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the army estimates were cut by half a Million 
the Expeditionary Force had to fight without an adequate 
supply of machine-guns and ammunition. It was annihilated 
but performed its task long enough to save the situation, 
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In 1914 the manufacturers in this country could not Meet 
Lord Kitchener’s demands for ammunition and arms, |, 
this connexion I advise those interested to read an article q 
the subject in the English Review of December, 1933, entitle 
** Mr. Lloyd George : The War Office and Munitions.” It yil 
then be realised that modern warfare necessitates some prior 
consideration and preparation by the industrial firms of the 
country. But military advisers cannot order that such op. 
sideration and preparation take place ; only the Government, 
under mandate of the people, can do that : and the latter an 
the Jatter only decide whether military force is used. Nor ar 
the military advisers of the Government ever likely to urge the 
adoption of conscription. During the Great War, a 
attempt was made by certain politicians to jockey Lon 
Kitchener into demanding conscription. Lord Kitchener 
rightly declined to do so, stating in effect that as chief 
military adviser it was his duty to state merely how many men 
were likely to be required, it was the duty of the Cabinet as 
a whole to decide how such men were to be provided. Dy, 
Jacks in this connexion is implying that military advisers will 
exceed their duty and province. 

Further, we have to face the fact that the general staf 
of a hostile army is not likely, in the future, to waste tine 
in attempting to annihilate a small Expeditionary Fore 
east on the Continent to gain time for the organisation of 
our resources; but that such a general staff will attempt 
to strike from the start at the industrial centres of this country, 
to overawe and destroy the civil population. The natioa 
should be grateful that there are men who devote their lve 
and brains to preparations to meet such a possible situation, 
and that there are young men, who by joining the Air Fore, 
Navy and Army show that they are willing to devote lif 
itself to provide for the security of our peoples. This nation 
has never at any time in its history over-insured in the matter 
of preparations for defence, and is unlikely to do so now. 

As I read the nation’s will, it is that we should support 
the League of Nations and Collective Security : the latte 
involves assisting the weaker nations as well as being assistel 
ourselves by others. The richer and more powerful a nation, 
the more the other members of the League are likely to expe 
of it. Hence the Government’s anxiety as regards defence 
and the provision of the necessary supplies on which sul 
defence depends. It would be fratricide to demand our young 
men to face the dangers that may ensue from the avowel 
policy of the majority of the nation ill-equipped for the task. 

The writer of these lines has spent a life-time among British 
soldiers and those of our Dominions and has formed the 
conclusion that until all peoples adopt the simple, broad: 



















































minded views, tolerance, humanity and inarticulate religiou & 





faith of the average soldier, wars will not cease. It may 
appear a paradox, but among such men are to be found the 
true pacificists, men who face realities with clear eyes atl 
courage, but who love peace, security and ordered government, 
—Yours, &e. H. LerusripGeE ALEXANDER, 

Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. Major-General (Retired). 
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THE ADMIRALTY AND PARLIAMENT 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 


_Jt does not appear that we shall have an early oppor- 


-~ of discussing Sir Thomas Inskip’s new appointment and 
ie functions of his office. I shall be grateful, therefore, if I 
I 


may call attention to one or lg matters in regard to defence. 

The debate on the Naval Estimates was extremely disap- 
pinting. Two naval matters are of exceptional importance : 
(i) the security of our imports of food, raw materials and fuel 
oil in war, in view of the development of the air weapon ; 
(ii) the yalue of the capital ship. Both points were specifically 
raised. “In his extremely pedestrian reply the Parliamentary 
secretary ignored the first and, as regards the second, quoted 
the verdict of a committee of enquiry of 1920. The war 
ghowed that the Admiralty had not. foreseen the menace of 
the submarine to our. overseas imports. These imports will 
he threatened in the next war by submarines and by aircraft 
ako. There is no evidence that the Admiralty have thought 
out the problem of air attacks upon our imports any more 
than they had that of the submarine in 1914. 

The power of aircraft has increased enormously since 1920, 
the date of the Committee which is quoted in 1936 in support 
of the capital ship. There is no evidence that the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary has received advices on this subject from anyone 
else than men whose dearest ambition during the whole of 
their professional lives has been to command a fleet of such 
ships. We are apparently to lay. down two battleships next 
year, yet neither the Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty 
hot the Under Secretary for Air have returned any answer at 
all to the plain question, put, in. the House, “Are the Air 
Ministry satisfied that they have received from the Admiralty 
all the facilities they have asked for in order to carry out 
aeroplane versus warship experiments under the exact circum- 
stances and conditions they, the Air Ministry, prescribed ?” 
Ishould like to ask further if there is in existence any report 
on this subject to which both the Admiralty and Air Ministry 
have agreed. 

It will be a real scandal if the two battleships are laid down 
before there has been an impartial enquiry before a civilian 
commission on the value of the capital ship and before there 
js a joint report on the subject of aircraft versus warship 
agreed to by Admiralty and Air Ministry. 

There are, unfortunately, only too many signs that. the 
civilian members of the Board of Admiralty are in the hands 
of their professional advisers and are retailing to us in the 
House the briefs which the latter prepare for them. As the 
Minister for Co-ordination has announced his intention of 
interfering as little as possible with those professional advisers 
there is every prospect of the increased expenditure on the 
Navy adding to the number of costly freaks and wretchedly 
designed ships with which our dockyards are now lumbered 
up.—I am, your obedient servant, 


House of Commons, R. Fiercuer. 


NATIONALISM AND ECONOMICS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.|] 

Sir,—Perhaps the excellent comments. of Dr. Jacks on 
treaties could be carried still further. Ever since the War, 
it seems to me, there has been a conflict (e.g., Keynes on 
the Versailles reparations clauses) between those who seek to 
impose politically ambitious treaties on hard facts—largely 
economic facts—and those who are more inclined to let 
international relationships be flexibly regulated by the facts 
themselves. France, a country of peasant proprietors, 
deeply conservative and to a great extent self-supporting, 
would like to believe that a country should and can still 
regulate her national economy in isolation. She is reluctant 
to recognise that the outbursts of militant nationalism today 
in Germany, Italy and Japan are due not simply to moral 
perversity, but very largely to a fear of economic starvation. 
Each of these countries feels that its national life is threatened 
by the power of other countries—notably the British Empire 
—to withhold from it raw materials and eventually food 
supplies. 

I know that Empire countries are only too anxious to sell 
Mw materials to any customer able to buy them. But the 
anxiety of the “* have-nots” is not quite unjustified, for the 
British Empire, by adopting a protective tariff policy, could 


~—and already partly does—make it impossible for other 
countries to pay for British raw materials; and in an 
emergency, such as war, supplies could be cut off altogether. 
Hence the futility of a political treaty which does nothing 
to assuage this fear; and it is a welcome sign that this is at 
last being widely admitted, as shown in the proposal to 
follow a revision of Locarno by a world economic conference. 

The essential assumption to overcome, I feel, is that political 
control over a territory implies an absolute right to dispose 
of its economic resources. It should, instead, be recognised 
that the world’s natural wealth belongs to the world as a whole, 
and that its production and exchange need to be organised 
on a world-wide scale independently of politics. There would 
then be no need for any country to argue that in order to 
escape economic starvation it must expand its national 
territory. On the other hand, the existence of a world-wide 
economic organisation would not prevent any country from 
fully maintaining its own distinctive national way of life and 
its own cultural traditions. There would be no _ political 
merging of countries into a world-state ; all that would happen 
is that world trade—already international in scope and 
purpose—would be free to organise itself to meet human needs 
anywhere, independently of political frontiers. 

A Utopian dream, perhaps. Clearly, the difficulties of 
persuading countries that national ownership of the earth’s 
resources leads to poverty and war must be immense, and 
so must the difficulties of providing the new economic 
institutions necessary for the conduct of world trade as a 
self-governing enterprise. But the first step toward practical 
reform is right thinking. So long as we go on thinking politically 
about economics we shall have political wars caused by 
economic hunger; and no political treaties will stop these 
wars. If economic resources and economic needs were set 
free to satisfy one another, we should be able largely to 
replace treaties with economic agreements which would 
be real and reliable because they would be a formulation 
of existent facts. And as the facts varied, so would the 
formulations be free to yary without causing political dis- 
turbance. We should still need treaties; they would be 
concerned with such questions as the cultural rights of 
minorities and coloured races, with immigration and the 
distribution of languages. They would not always be easy to 
make, but we should be able to approach them in an atmosphere 
free from that fevered nationalism which is caused by a fear 
that economic power may be used by one country to destroy 
the national heritage of another.—Yours faithfully, 


Birch Hay, Chelsfield, Kent. CuArvLes Davy. 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF WAR 
[To the Editor of Tux Spercraror.] 
Sir,—At a time of international tension like the present, when 
so disquietingly high a percentage even of older people appears 
to have forgotten entirely the last War and remained imper- 
vious to all its lessons, one may perhaps be forgiven for a 
rather acute desire to call the attention of as many of one’s 
fellow-countrymen as possible to certain obvious facts : 

1. The only adequate reason for slaughtering, and exposing 
ourselves to the risk of slaughter by, thousands of other 
human beings is that these persons are demonstrably savage 
vermin who cannot better be dealt with by any other method 
less costly and less cruel. 

2. The experiences of English travellers and residents in 
Germany (and any other country) do not support the idea 
that its inhabitants are. impossible vermin of the type 
alluded to. 

3. The persons killed in war are not those who are respon- 
sible for, and declare war: these remain in the positions of 
the greatest safety ; were it otherwise there would be no wars 
between civilised countries. Much as we may dislike Hitler 
and all his works, it is not Hitler whom we shall kill if we 
resume the war with Germany, but ordinary German citizens 
whom, as a people, we find much easier to get on with than the 
French. 

4. Since, in the event of a resumption of war with Germany, 
it will not be Hitler but ordinary German citizens we shall be 
killing and getting killed by, it might be as well before embark- 
ing on mutual destruction to see what, if any, causes of ill-will 
exist, not between us and Hitler but between us and them, 
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and whcther it be not possible to remove. these grievances by 
peaceable means. At the moment nothing of any consequence 
has been done in this direction, nor does it appear to be 
seriously contemplated ; yet the idea might be worth trying ! 

5. Modern warfare is the most hideous and destructive evil 
in which two groups of human beings can become involved. 
Obviously, therefore, it can only be justifiable and necessary 
as a means of dealing with those vermin in human form 
already alluded to who are destitute of all reason, justice and 
humanity. Where such vermin do not constitute the majority 
of a nation no desire of a body of statesmen of our own or any 
other country, and no treaty arrangement entered into by 
them, can make war right and necessary. Neither can any 
frontier skirmish between bodies of troops under excited 
commanders justify war. 

6. The proprietors of newspapers active in a recruiting 
campaign have no intention of occupying positions of danger 
in the event of an outbreak of hostilities. Were it certain that 
they would be in the forefront of the hottest battle from the 
day war was declared to the day it ended, would their military 
zeal be quite so great ?—Yours very truly, TAVISTOCK. 
62 St. James’ Court, S.W.1. 


THE FUTURE OF THE B.B.C. 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprectator.] 
Srr,—The report of the Ullswater Committee is, no doubt, 
satisfactory from the points of view of the Governors of the 
B.B.C. and of London. But is it so satisfactory from the 
points of view of Scotland and Wales? I do not refer to 
Northern Ireland, as the Parliament there can well look after 
the interests of Ulster. Scotland and Wales have no such 
protection. 

The report makes a suggestion that Wales should be made 
into a “ region,” and casually mentions Wales in connexion 
with school broadcasting. The Governors of the B.B.C,. 
apparently reject the suggestion as impracticable. 

In regard to Scotland, the report casually mentions Scotland 
as a “ region ” on a par with the different regions of England : 
but it realises that in regard to schools Scotland requires an 
independent Council to control broadcasting. If Scottish 
schools require independent broadcasts, so does Scotland 
generally ; whether one considers ethnology or geography, 
history or law, religion or language, Scotland differs from 
England—and especially from southern England and London. 
If an independent Council for school broadcasting is possible 
in .Scotland, so is an independent Board of Governors to 
control all broadcasting in Scotland. 

The Committee recommends that in respect of broad 
questions of policy and culture broadcasting should be under 
the control of a Cabinet Minister other than the Postmaster- 
General. In regard to Scotland, the only Minister whose 
primary interests lie in Scotland, and who has an office in 
Scotland, is the Secretary of State for Scotland, who ought to 
control all broadcasting in Scotland. 

From paragraph 24 of the report it would appear (though 
the paragraph is by no means clear or well-expressed) that 
only 33 per cent. of the time of one transmitter in a region 
consists of items originating within that region. Of the so- 
called * National’ programme practically nothing originates 
in Scotland : that is arranged by London for London. So, of 
total broadcasting time in Scotland, only about 20 per cent. 
or less originates in Scotland. Whether one considers the 
cultural or the financial side, Scotland is not getting fair play, 

On the financial side it is almost certain that Scottish 
licence money is being spent in England, thus minimising the 
possibility of improving Scottish programmes and discouraging 
Seottish talent. On the cultural side, Scotland is flooded with 
Church of England services, in spite of the Established Church 
of Scotland being a Presbyterian one; Wwe are constantly 
lectured about English law and customs, to the exclusion of 
Scottish law and customs; we are told about the King of 
England, English Mandates, English this and English that, 
contrary to both English and Scottish law ; we have English 
charitable appeals constantly broadeast in Scotland but 
Scottish appeals carefully excluded from England ; Scotland 
is constantly subjected to broadcasts which, however excellent 
from the English point of view, are definitely untrue, mis- 
chievous or second-rate from the Scottish point of view. 
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The report of the Ullswater Committee does not deal-y; 
the more urgent problems of broadcasting in Scotland ‘n 
ever excellent it may be for London. —_ 






















































Further considers; 
of broadcasting in Scotland and Wales is necessary bao Sn,—In 
charter of the B.B.C. is extended.—Yours truly, th peo 
00, 
J. B. 3 Mackay snr 
30 St. Albans Road, Edinburgh, 9. : ince th 
si 
; duty. 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.] payable 
Sir,—If the establishment of a Welsh Station will Teli or succes 
English listeners of a grave injustice, it would be weleom, since €s 
But the figures of Welsh- and English-speaking People in this sum 
Wales do not even warrant the expense of a special Station It see 
for a mere 180,000 people. £200, 00 
The 19381 census gives the following figures : £10,0 
Population of .Wales af ste af 2,158,193 “7 ' 
Proportion speaking Welsh 32%, i.e., about 700,000 The to 
Proportion speaking only Welsh 8%, i.e., about 180,000 attracts 
In spite of the preponderating population of Glamorganshin e* 
all the 700,000 cannot be in South Wales. Almost certainly $ op 
nearly all the 180,000 are in Central Wales. agg 
In effect there is now a Welsh Station. po a 
Listeners in the west of England are tired of Welsh, which ‘il hav 
to most of them is more a foreign lenguage than French » which | 
German. Except on Sundays, the evening programme of tly why oF 
Western Regional Station is largely given up to Welsh, y faithful 
that English western listeners are without an alternatiy, 93 E 
programme. 
The figures of English Counties and County Boroughs 
served by the Western Station are below. The first total of 
1,954,039 depend entirely on the Western Station for their — §m— 
alternative programme, except a comparatively small numbe — on Pre 
reached by the Plymouth relay station, and not in the County recent 
Borough of Plymouth (which is excluded from my figures); of the 
Cornwall .. Re ~~ ne = 317,951" Couple 
Devon (excluding Plymouth) 458,664: FF so bee 
Exeter - 66,030. FE the ca 
Dorset 239,347 ent 
Somerset 406,319 i 
Bath ie “6 os os ve 68,801 Indies 
Bristol a i, As re Me vs 396,918 in his | 
7954000 ee 
3J04, ; 
hy ha eee 303,058 fe eet 
Gloucestershire a a ae 335,801 3 land's 
Gloucester ae ae ai se 52,937 ' appea 
Monmouth 345,623 preset 
Newport 89,198 Carib 
Herefordshire 111,755 j 
pe : Mr. Ci 
3,192,611 appea 
why | 
_ The above figures show that English listeners in the wet ome 
are being sacrificed to a very much smaller number of peopk BF aijur 
who can understand English but like to hear Welsh. the c 
The present position is intolerable for English westen India 
listeners.—Yours truly, Pitre H. Morro. & I 4 
Dune Gate, Dorchester. made 
rathe 
peasa 





THE TITHE QUESTION 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Surely it is a misuse of language to speak of th 
Government proposals, as the Dean of Chichester: does i 
your issue of March 13th, and Lord Hugh Cecil and other 
in recent numbers of The Times, as ** confiscation of property.’ 
The tithe rent-charge was stabilised in 1918 at 44 per cett. 
increase on pre-War values; in 1925 it was decreed ti 
perpetuate it at the same figure, assuming, as many peopl: 
did, that War prices were going to continue indefinitely; 
that expectation having proved entirely erroneous, the 
Government propose to stabilise it, together with a redemptia 
scheme, still at a materially higher figure than the valus 
which prevailed for at least thirty years before the War 
and the tithe-payers, themselves getting no increase on tht 
rents received before the War, and their expenses of mail 
tenance being largely increased, are to bear not only tlt 
higher. valuation, but also the cost of a redemption schent, 
and a contribution of £72,000 yearly for sixty years, to hel 
the poorer clergy. Which side is really being treated best *- 
Yours faithfully, H. G. Lys. 
Bournemouth. 
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INSURING AGAINST DEATH DUTIES 
[To the Editor of Tre Specrator.] 

_Jn your last issue you write ‘“ At present if the 
- of an -estate worth £100,000 took out a policy for 
m9, 000 to cover it, the only effect would be that his estate 
ee pay duties on £200,000.” This is but partially true, 
pe the only duty payable on £200,000 would be estate 
ti Legacy and/or Succession duty would probably be 
yb in addition, but only on the value of the legacies 

: ons, which could not amount to as much as £200,000 


or successi 
since estate duty would have already been deducted from 


this sum. = 
It seems, therefore, that when you speak of “ duties on 


£200,000” you really mean estate duty. If so, a policy for 
£100,000 is unnecessarily large; actually it need not be 
for more than £28,205, as a short calculation will show. 

| (The total value of the estate will be £128,205, a sum which 
attracts estate duty at the rate of 22 per cent.; the duty 
ill amount to £28,205, leaving a net sum of £100,000.) 

As regards the proposal to exempt a properly ear-marked 
insurance fund, may I‘ point out that there is no essential 
difference between a policy to insure against death duties 

} and a whole life assurance or any other form of investment ? 
All have the effect of contributing towards a fund out of 
which estate duty is to be paid, and there is no real reason 

| why one should be exempted more than any other.— Yours 
faithfully, D. B. CumMING. 

23 Ely Place, E.C.1 


THE WEST INDIES. 


[T'o the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 


- $m,—Will you allow me to offer some captious observations 


on Professor Coupland’s review of Mr. W..M. Macmillan’s 
recent book, Warning from the West Indies, in The Spectator 
Mr. Macmillan’s book is, as Professor 


Coupland says, gloomy reading. I myself find it the more 


© s0 because it does not discriminate perspicaciously between 


the causes for gloom and the indications of hope for improve- 
ment. With fifty years’ close acquaintance with the West 
Indies and particularly with Jamaica, to which Mr. Macmillan 


_ inhis book rather specially refers, I regret to have tosay that I 


find his observations incomplete, superficial and largely incor- 
rect, and it is equally depressing to find that Professor Coup- 
It 
appears to me disappointing that whereas the fairly obvious 
prescription of ‘‘ Federal organisation for the whole British 
Caribbean field *’ has been discussed for at least fifty years, 


| Mr. Coupland, a professor of Colonial History and Philosophy, 


appears to be ignorant of the valid and practical reasons 
Anyhow it is certain that no 
administrative federation could have mitigated the economic 
failure which Mr. Macmillan justly deplores as manifest in 
the conditions of the general population of most of the West 


' Indian colonies. 


I must also express some perplexity at the reference 
made by Professor Coupland to ‘ much advertised but 


rather half-hearted and ineffective attempts at fostering - 


peasant proprietorship.””. Small proprietorship, where it 
exists, has been conclusively proved the one effective method 
of producing a tolerable degree of economic wealth and 
social comfort for the labouring class of these colonies, but 


| I should never have spoken of it as having been ‘“ much 


advertised.” It has been far too little advertised. And 
in so far as it has been advertised the advertisement has 
received far too little attention. Such advertising as there 
has been may be said to have begun with the report of the 
Crossman-Baden Powell Commission of 1883, and it was 
reinforced by the Norman-Grey Commission of 1897, which 
pointed out that small proprietorship with an agricultural 
education was the one hope for people of the West Indies. 
Very little practical attention has, however, since then been paid 
to these recommendations by the Colonial Office or by any 
Colonial Government except that of Jamaica; and hardly 
anything practical has been done or attempted in that direction 
in any other colonies. 

Mr. Macmillan’s book gravely fails to appreciate the 
proved positive value of this development, except in so 
far as he admits. that the small proprietors of Jamaica 
and Grenada are better off than the landless labourers: of 
Barbados, Antigua and St. Kitts, which at any rate may 


surely be regarded as something. Nor, I think, does he do 
justice to West Indian employers. Bad as are conditions in 
Barbados (which were fully described by Mr. Semple and 
myself in our report tothe Colonial Office in 1930), I must say 
that the achicvement of the Barbados planters and employers 
in maintaining the sugar industry of that island at all has been 
an astonishing feat. Moreover, the efficient work referred to 
by Professor Coupland and Mr. Macmillan as being done in 
Jamaica by irrigation of cane and bananas was pioneered and 
developed by Jamaican enterprise, public and private, and was 
not initiated by the “ one big efficient company ” (viz., The 
United Fruit Company of America) to which reference is made. 
The truth about the failure of economic progress in the 
West Indies lies, I believe, in the view which I propounded more 
than thirty years ago in the first edition of my book, White 
Capital and Coloured Labour, namely, that the African appears 
destined, as a Nemesis of slavery, to defeat the European 
capitalist industrial system: because he is_ resolutely 
unaccommodating to the exploitation of his labour for 
another man’s profit, though industrious enough when he 
can use it for his own. As all.our colonial development and 
administration for the last two or three hundred years has 
been actuated by men trained in the economics of the capitalist 
system, who can conceive no other method of economic 
exploitation, it never surprises me that English public officials 
or visitors fail to see what is wrong ; but it has been a great 
disappointment to me that Professors of Colonial Economics 
and History such as Mr. Macmillan and Professor Coupland 
should appear to remain equally devoid of perception.— 
Yours faithfully, OLIVIER. 


MR. BELLOC AND THE HOLY LAND 
[Vo the Editor of Tux Sprecraror.] 

Sir,—Mr. Belloc takes me to task for expressing astonishment, 
in my review of his book, The Battleground, at his assertion 
(on pages 55 and 56) that “ we of the West” gave to the 
Orient the doctrine of personal immortality, and that it 
was the Gauls affecting the Greco-Roman world who “ taught 
the Jews that the soul is imperishable.” 

I am, however, less astonished at this statement than at 
the argument by which Mr. Belloc seeks to sustain it in his 
letter. He talks about “the sudden spread of Gallic 
influence’ in the period following Caesar’s conquest of 
Gaul, that is, not earlier than 50 B.c. But the Jewish 
doctrine of personal survival, the resurrection and the last 
judgement was already highly developed in the second 
century B.c. as a part of the great religious revival in the 
time of the Maccabees. The idea of personal immortality 
is indeed virtually absent from what we call the Old Testament, 
but it is characteristic of the apocalyptic literature of the 
second and first centuries B.c. (including especially the Book 
of Enoch). The doctrine was at once theologically elaborate 
and rooted in the popular imagination; it underwent 
important modifications in the first century, but it was fully 
established before 100 B.c. It lacked nothing in what Mr. 
Belloe calls ** vividness’; never have men been more con- 
cerned as to what was going to happen to themselves and 
their enemies after they were dead. 

In view of these facts, it is quite irrelevant for Mr. Belloe 
to refer to ‘* the new vivid impression of personal immortality, 
spreading through the Greco-Roman world in the critical 
years which saw the founding both of the Roman Empire 
and the Church.” He has stated in print that the Gauls 
* taught the Jews that the soul is imperishable,” and it is 
this that I deny. Unless in Mr. Belloe’s world historical 
causation works backward in time (which it may do for all 
I know), I am unable to see how the growth of an idea among 
the Jews in the second century B.c. can be explained by a 
spread of Gallic influence in the second half of the first.— 
Faithfully yours, G. F. Hupson. 

All Souls College, Oxford. 


BISHOP GORE’S HOMES 

[To the Editor of THe Specrator.] 
Srr,—Mr. Glorney Bolton writes of Bishop Gere: ‘* The 
bachelor and Socialist Bishop went to live in Hartlebury 
Castle.” Bishop Gore never lived in Hartlebury Castle. He 
lived in a modest house on the outskirts of the City of Wor- 
eester. As Bishop of Birmingham he lived in a modest house 
on the outskirts of Birmingham. W. H. G. H. 
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Ali the Magnificent 


By E. H. CARR 


In the days when people of any literary pretensions knew at 
least their first two cantos of Childe Harold by heart, Ali the 
despot of Epirus was a household name : 
**T talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear ; 
He neither must know who would serve the Vizier ; 
Since the days of our Prophet, the Crescent ne’er saw 
A chief ever glorious like Ali Pashaw.” 
But nowadays, when Byron is more fashionable as a theme 
for Freudian biographers than as a poet, Ali the Lion is a title 
which will probably mean nothing to nine out of ten readers. 
He has recently been resuscitated in France. In England 
there has been no bookabout him for close on a hundred years. 
In the not wisely but too well tilled field of contemporary 
biography Mr. Plomer may be congratulated on having staked 
out his claim to what is, to all intents and purposes, virgin soil. 
Ali’s fascination resides in the fact that he was a hero of the 
Dark Ages translated into the more merciful and more senti- 
mental twilight of the Romantic Revival. His racial origins it 
is difficult to guess. His native languages were Greek and 
Albanian ; and his handsome profile and clear complexion 
reveal no trace of Arab swarthiness or of the characteristic 
Mongol features. ‘Why didn’t I come into the world 
sooner ?” he is reported to have exclaimed once. ‘* With the 
aid of a few madmen I might perhaps have been hailed as a 
prophet . . . but Mohammed got in first and shut the door, 
and the trick’s been done once for all.” There was, however, 
in Ali nothing of the prophet. or the religious fanatic. He was 


of the breed not of Mohammed, but of Tamerlaine and 
Genghis IXhan. He impressed his contemporaries, and 


especially his victims, with the same indomitable and inex- 
orable will, the same eager lust to shed blood, the same 
confidence in his star as a conqueror and ruler of men. 
Ali had been apprentice 1 to the trade from his earliest 
years. His mother in her will 
“had expressed the wish that Ali and Shainitza (his sister) 
should at the earliest possible moment do their best to exterminate 
the people of Gardikai and Khormovo, who had formerly captured 
and outraged her, and added a curse on her children should they 
fail her in this . . . Finally, she had prepared a list of individuals 
she wanted assassinated, and villages she wanted burnt.” 
Mr. Plomer spares us nothing of the execution of these com- 
missions and of others of similar character which Ali's own 
tastes and ambitions imposed on him. The record of burnings, 
torturings and mass executions becomes, if the truth be told, 
rather monotonous. But. these Asiatic methods were im- 
pressively successful. ~ Before long Ali had extended his 
effective dominion over the whole of the Peloponnesus, and 
ever the greater part of Northern Greece and Thessaly. The 
overlordship of Constantinople (for all these territories were 
still part of the Turkish Empire) was no more than a fiction, 
to be pleaded when convenient and othcrwise ignored. Nelson, 
when cruising in the Ionian Sea, did not hesitate to send a 
message of respect to the *“ hero of Epirus,” who had just 
defeated and massacred a French garrison; and Byron 
remarked that Jannina, Ali’s capital, surpassed Athens * in 
the wealth, refinement, learning and dialect of its inhabitants.” 
Byron, who came to Jannina with John Cam Hobhouse in 
1809, does full justice to the more picturesque and variegated 
aspects of Ali’s Court : 
* The wild Albanian kirtled to the knee, 
With shawl-girt head and ornamented gun ; 
. the lively, supple Greek ; 

And swarthy Nubia’s mutilated son ; 

The bearded Turk that rarely deigns to speak, 

Master of all around, too potent to be meek.” 
From Ali Byron could get a romantic thrill more authentic 
and more horrific than from all the literature of shudders— 


Ali the Lion. 





By William Plomer. (Cape. Is. 6d.) 
















the school of fiction beginning with The Castle of Otranto ayj 
ending with The Monk—which had been the rage of his youth, 
He was fascinated by that “aged, venerable face” an 
“heary, lengthening beard,” by the urbane reception whic) 
Ali never failed to give to distinguished strangers and, above 
all, by the delightfully disturbing consciousness of 

** deeds that lurk beneath.” Ali was a tyrant in the grand 
manner which had, even then, almost vanished from the 
world. He had about him all the attraction of the frank 
scoundrel : 

“You don’t know the Greeks and Albanians (he assured ong 
visitor). When I hang a man on the plane tree, brother robs brother 
under the very branches. If I burn a man alive, his son is Waiting 
to steal the father’s ashes to sell them. It is their fate to be rule 
by me, and nobody but Ali can keep them in order.” 

















Such a man not only demanded but inspired devotion, 4, 
wonder that, on one of his wedding-days, * two men announeg 
that they had taken on their heads all the misfortunes thy 
fate might have in store for the Vizier, and threw themselyg 
from a high tower into the courtyard below, both being 
severely injured.” Ali, whose meanness seems to hay 
equalled his courage and his brutality, accorded them “, 
minute pension and a daily ration of bread.” 

Mr. Plomer has made the most of this (in modern times) 
unparalleled and almost incredible story. It is, indeed, , 
little difficult to follow Ali’s tortuous experiments in Europea 
politics, playing off the French against the English, th 
English against the French, and both against his nomin 
suzerain the Sultan. In 1807 he even sent an envoy ty 
Napoleon, then at Tilsit, to offer him his alliance againg 
the Russians. But Ali had not followed with sufficient 
rapidity the moves on the diplomatic chess-board ; and the 
envoy arrived at the very moment when Napoleon and the 
Tsar were falling into each other’s arms. Talleyrand wrote 
Ali a letter, addressing him as trés haut, trés excellent 4 
magnifique seigneur, but gave him to understand that his 
assistance was not required at the moment. For year, 
an unhappy French consul, Pouqueville by name, was con: 
pelled to reside at Ali’s capital, alternately cajoled, insulied 
and threatened by the Vizier, and every year less and les 
reconciled to his exile among these treacherous and una 
countable barbarians. Officially, Great Britain took les 
interest than France in the Epirote empire. But Byron 
and Hobhouse were by no means the only English visitos 
whom curiosity drew to Ali’s garish court. Among the lat 
of them was Thomas Smart Hughes, the author of a one 
famous poem, Belshazzar's Feast. Mr. Plomer plausibly 
suggests that his reception at Jannina may have inspire 
some of the high lights of this ornate production. 

This is a book which everyone who has not too queasy 4 
stomach for horrors should read. The illustrations, which 
are reproductions of paintings and sketches of Ali, his retinue 
and his favourites done by a French traveller, and _ originally 
published in a contemporary French travel-book, are delighttil, 
and provide just that touch of elegant idealisation which 8 
necessary to veil the naked atrociousness of this hoary of 
buccaneer. Here you have not the uninhibited sadist, the 
monster of cruelty and lust, which Ali on any showing mut 
have been, but a courtly and serene old gentleman, the fathet 
of his people and lover of beauty and the arts, smoking the 
pipe of peace in the evening of his days amid the bounties of 
nature—-the very pattern of the high-souled and enlightened 
brigand so familiar in romantic literature. Ali was perhaps 
the first begetter of that obstinate nineteenth century—th 
romance of the Balkans. It is indeed wonderful what. the 
successors of Rousseau could make out of the doctrine d 
the Noble Savage. 
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Material Humanism in Action 


soviet Science. 12s. 6d.) 

-an odd chance, the most famous scientist both in Germany 
2 ain found himself in bitter opposition to his country’s 
nt tion. Kinstein escaped at the beginning of the Nazi 
-_ accepted, with a pleasing but bewildering impartiality, 
re vadentshi at Christ Church as well as chairs at Madrid 
a Constantinople, and finally arrived at the Mathematical 
Institute at Princeton : meanwhile, his countrymen dedicated 
the new department at Heidelberg to the disproving of his 
discoveries. Pavlov stayed in Russia; he behaved not so 
much with dignity as with the Slavonic buffoonery that 
comes from the same emotional source and produces almost 
the same effect ; he crossed himself in front of churches, 
or the sites of churches now transformed, and sometimes 
invented the sites in order to perform the gesture ; he made 
apoint of saying on Soviet festivals that the Russian revolution 
was the greatest disaster that had happened to mankind. 
The Soviet Government named laboratories after him, gave 
him houses, a large salary, motor-cars and assistants ; his 
death was mourned as no scientist’s in England or France 


By J. G. Crowther. (Kegan Paul. 


has ever been. 
It is possible to argue, of course, that if Einstein had stayed 


in Germany to see the revolution through, the Nazis would 
have done as much for him; but to do so shows a lack of 
realisation of an essential difference between the two sorts of 
dictatorship. Fascism, particularly in Germany, is forced 
by its own nature to relegate any kind of intellectual activity 
to the background ; intellectual work may be permitted so 
| Jong as it does not intrude; but ultimately the values of 
Fascism must be judged not by the intellect, but by the 
“blood "—that is, by the fears and rages and _ jealousies 
that move us all, though we have not been taught to give them 
such a transcendental significance. The ‘ blood,” as it 
happens, can tell us a number of things which the intellect 
will not allow, such as the homogeneity of the German race, 
and the Nordic blood of Jesus; so much the worse for the 
intellect. And so much the worse for the intellect’s most 
triumphant organisation, science ; at the best it can be tolerated 


in those departments where it does not interfere with the 


authority of the ** blood,”’ just as in the middle ages it could 
work in obscurity under the authority of the church. 
The Communist dictatorship has to take a very different 


attitude. For the Soviet Government, by its oflicial philosophy, 


has as an explicit aim the maximum development of the 
material resources in Russia ; not only the material resources 
as they are now worked and understood, but as they could 
be with complete control over the natural world. The Soviets 
are committed, in fact, to an application of that material 


» humanism which I tried to describe a little in a recent review 


in The Spectator ; and since control of the natural world is 
simply another name for applied science, they are bound to 
regard the development of science as one of the first tasks of 
Material humanism—the desire for the material 
well-being of the race, increasing as science progresses—is 
meaningless without science ; science is both its inspiration 
and its instrument; accordingly, science in Russia today 
is more closely interweaved with the Government than it has 


ever been elsewhere in the world. 


The new conditions under which it is carried on give Russian 
wience its peculiar interest. We are used to scientific research 
as an academic pursuit, admitted rather reluctantly into our 
universities, worked at more or less in private, with very little 


organisation, occasionally applied to practical purposes by 


those scientists with an inventive turn of mind or by the 
ingenious employees of industrial firms: the whole structure 
as irrational as the M.C.C. or the Jockey Club, and grown up 
mM somewhat the same fashion. ‘The Soviets have changed 
all that. Applied science is to control industry and invent 
industries ; so great scientific institutes are built in industrial 
centres, in order that, by contact with the working reality, 
scientists should perecive their problems and be at hand to 
apply their own solutions. This continual interplay of 
technical process and science follows from the materialist 
theory ; according to the theory, it is the way science should 
be organised to be most effective, both in devising applications 
and in reaching fundamental laws. Thus the immense 
Physical laboratories at Leningrad and Kharkov are Physico- 
Technical Institutes, divorced from any kind of university 


in our sense, in closer touch with engineering works than 
with the liberal studies; the internal organisation is moze 
democratic than ours, where a professor can be a fairly com- 
plete autocrat, and at the same time more rigid, each man’s 
work discussed and mapped out by frequent meetings of the 
research staff; the external organisation and general control 
of each institute’s work is in the hands of the Commissariat 
of Heavy Industry. All this is described in Mr. Crowther’s 
new book, which is, like everything he writes, informed, 
fresh and stimulating (and also slightly irritating, because 
one has to quarry for the information in a mass of short 
paragraphs arranged in a haphazard fashion rather like a 
scrap-book). 

But any grumbles at Mr. Crowther can only be trivial. 
He does work that is genuinely important and that no one 
else shows any signs of doing; his journalism is scholarly 
and his reporting always fair. He has travelled over the 
Russian laboratories in his bright-eyed alert fashion, and 
here are his results; it is the best of tributes to him (no 
commentator could be less egotistic) to say one almost forgets 
the book in the excitement of the questions: How is it all 
coming out ? What is the progress of science when it is 
organised as thoroughly as this? Is Russian science better 
than ours now ? Is it going to be better ? 

It is difficult to reach any answers that are remotely 
satisfying. About the actual achievement of Russian science 
since the revolution, one can make a tentative judgement : 
it is not negligible, but rather disappointing. Just as in 
literature there has been no creative work of a high order, 
in the exact sciences there have been very few important 
discoveries ; there has been a quantity of adequate research, 
much of it insufficiently worked out; the general state 
of physics and physical chemistry in Russia now would 
seem rather like that in America towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. The triumphs of Russian science in 
recent years have been, not unnaturally, in fields where 
planning and large-scale organisation are more important 
than detailed imaginative work: Vavilov’s researches on 
plant genetics are on a scale unequalled in the rest of the 
world, and there is no doubt that in the scientific side of 
agriculture Russia is going to produce most of the important 
work of the next few years. But that will probably not be 
so in the exact sciences ; there is still a great distance before 
Russian physics catches up that of England, America, even 
Seandinavia or Holland. The reasons are important for us 
as well as Russia; some may be connected with the new 
method, and some need only time before they disappear. 
The first is, it seems to me, that a good deal of the organisa- 
tion defeats itself ; most successful research, like any detailed 
creative work, demands a continuous supply of minor ideas 
and devices which are independent of the main conception 
and which must, for the most part, be supplied by one man 
working alone. People vary much in their needs for help 
and solitude; some go into the wilderness and some solve 
their difficulties by thinking aloud in company and asking 
advice ; but almost everyone has to be alone at times. And 
it is just that individual solitariness, in which ideas get 
worked out, that the Russian organisation, or any organisation 
for that matter, makes more difficult to obtain than does the 
freedom of academic tradition. The Soviet planners make a 
genuine attempt to cope with the oddities of human tempera- 
ment ; but it is more difficult to allow for individual tempera- 
ment in an institution than to let it work its own way out, 
untrammelled by any institution at all. Libraries and 
apparatus and expert information at hand—organisation must 
supply all these, but as soon as it goes further and intrudes 
into a man’s habit of thought, it is as likely to be a hindrance 
as a help. 

If there is anything in this criticism, the defect is not one 
which time will remedy of its own accord; probably there 
will be a gradual lessening of the rigour of the plans, and 
an approach to something more like the tradition of academic 
research. Some of the other defects in Soviet science are, of 
course, simply due to lack of time : for instance the supply cf 
competent research workers is at present fer tco small; this 
must be caused mainly by deficiencies in secondary educa- 
tion, and should be rectified within the next decade or two, 
By then, there is no reasonable doubt, the Soviets will be 
producing, in all the fields of science, work that will bear 
comparison with any in the world, Cc. P. SNow. 
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The Tragedy of Pio Nono 


Italy in the Making : June, 1846-January, 1848. By G. F. H. 
and J. Berkeley. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 


A FEw years ago Mr. Berkeley, who has devoted a lifetime to 
the subject, published a learned and illuminating study of 
Italian history between 1815 and 1846. In this volume he and 
Mrs. Berkeley describe what is in some respects the most 
dramatic phase of the Italian revolution. The chief hero of 
his first volume was Charles Albert, who had, as Mr. Berkeley 
considered, received less than justice at the hands of most 
historians. In this volume the hero is, of course, Pio Nono, 
who occupies a special position as the victim of great events of 
which he was one of the main authors. He said himself when 
a very old man that he and Garibaldi were the only people 
who had made nothing out of the Risorgimento. But so far 
as the irony of history is concerned it is Mazzini rather than 
Garibaldi who resembles him, for the man who ruled Rome for 
a few golden hours lived to see Italy united and himself an 
exile. 

Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley rightly emphasise the importance of 
the months they are examining in the education of Italy. The 
defeat of the popular movements in 1831 had been followed in 
the Papal States by fifteen rules of cruel repression under 
Gregory the Sixteenth. Then, in 1846, Gregory was succeeded 
by Mastai Ferretti, who exclaimed when he heard of his 
election, ““ My God, they want to make a Napoleon of me, 
who am only a poor country parson.” The task set to Pio 
Nono was indeed beyond the power of a Napoleon or anybody 
else. But Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley show very clearly how 
important was the service he rendered to the cause of Italian 
freedom and unity. He began by undoing the evil work of 
his predecessor, releasing prisoners from secret cells and 
galleys, giving partial freedom of speech and the Press. 
His concessions were made the more gracious by his per- 
sonality, for he had “a wonderfully attractive smile and a 
gift of. inspiring sympathy in those with whom he spoke and 
a sense of gentle fun.” Metternich was alarmed at the 
outset by these liberal impulses and rightly. For what Pio 
Nono did in these critical months was to set an example to the 
other Italian States and to educate Italy in the liberalism 
which was a necessary prelude to emancipation. The Abbé 
Gioberti had proposed to unite Italy not by fusion as Mazzini 
wanted, but by federation. The Pope should be its President 
and Piedmont its shield and defender. This was an im- 
possible dream, but Pio Nono, partly by what he did, 
partly by the uses to which others put his actions, gave 
a lead to all the other Italian States and started Italy on 
a new career. 


Metternich saw the danger at once. If the Moderates 
succeeded in winning Liberal assemblies for Piedmont or 
Tuscany or the Papal States, he would be obliged to grant 
similar institutions in Lombardo-Venetia and, as he told 
Cobden, the first concession in an Empire constituted like the 
Austrian would be the beginning of the end. And Metternich’s 
anxiety was justified, because, as Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley 
show, the Pope was better able than anybody else to spread 
these ideas and to make them respectable. 
Italy is seen by a simple contrast : 


His influence in 


“In June, 1846, the picture is still that of Metternich’s Italy. 
Fight small States each under an absolute ruler ; eight small States 
all under the sway of Metternich. Below the surface some 
Liberalism and some revolution. At the end of this volume, 
January Ist, 1848, the picture is one of eight States in most of 
which there is a free Press, a Consultative Assembly, and an armed 
Civic Guard ; and all of which are on the verge of winning a 
parliament, and sending men to fight in the common cause against 
Metternich.” 


That change was due more to the Pope than to anybody 
else. He had his reward in widespread enthusiasm and gratitude. 
The cult of Pio Nono, Mr. Trevelyan has said, was for some 
months the religion of Liberals and exiles all over the world. 
But he discovered, even in his hour of glory, how cruel was 
his position as a man who wanted to be both a good Pope and 
a good Italian, and nobody can read these pages without a 
deep sympathy with his plight. He blessed the new nation in 
1848, but “the new power which he was blessing would 
inevitably be built on the ruins of his own.’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Berkeley’s book is the fullest and most thorough examination 
of his policy and his circumstances at this time that has been 
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contains a careful discussion of the responsibility fo, It is 4 
Austrian aggression at Ferrara in the summer of 1847 a 
may be said to mark the beginning of the war of 1848 yt 
book possesses at this moment a further interest, Ru . a 
pointed out in his great work on European Liberalism the jae 
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essential difference between democracy in England With iy He and U2 
traditions of discussion and quiet organisation, and demoer t 
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to interest them in the description in these pages of comings 
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The Limitations of Marking 
Essays on Examinations. (International Institute Examinati 

Enquiry.) (Macmillan. 5s.) 7 china’s 
Nor only schools and universities, but also professional bodig [iss S 
and business men, tend more and more to shirk the Tespons. fe the SO 
bility of personal judgement and to substitute a system of [e ghsorbi 
marks based on skill in solving problems, writing essays, o¢ Fe of inte 
meeting the demands of intelligence tests. Personal Prejudice, FF come | 
it is hoped, is thus eliminated ; but a fundamental fallacy slowly 
creeps in. The nature of a personality, and the scope ani BE service 
activity of an intellect, cannot be adequately described bya BE pensed 
set of numbers, however “ just” the marking, and th [ment | 
difficulties of using numbers to express qualities of characte FE gutobi 
and mind which can only be described in words are so grea, B desctil 
and the results so grotesque, that the value of the whok — of. thi 
examination system is questioned, and questioned most pro Bits sigt 
foundly by those who have most to do with it. © about 
The present volume is issued by that distinguished Exami. — under 
nations Enquiry Committee which has already attracted Band h 
attention by its very useful Kwvamination of Examination, B of pr 
About half the book is occupied by Sir Michael Sadler's history F contac 
of scholarship examinations in England. He contrasts free, B Of Eu 
but State-controlled, education with the older English systen Fin co- 
of expensive education coupled with fairly liberal scholarships, this ] 
His essay provides admirable food for thought for those who, Fin an 
in their enthusiasm for development of education, uncon — Y.M.( 
sciously assume that the State should be not only the servant F figure 
of the common will but also its conscience and its mentor, F how | 
The comparative liberality, broad-mindedness and _ adapt BF shout 
ability of British education at present are largely dw — the s 
to the work of educational institutions which were founded F her se 
and made independent of the State by the generosity F all al 
of private benefactors. An adequate system of scholarships, Fits re 
rather than free education for all, would enable us to preserve B ship 
the independence of our schools and colleges without making F but 
education wholly a class privilege. Some of the dangers ofan F “ atr 
educational system directly controlled by the Government F Reds 
are revealed incidentally in an essay (on Examinations aad F teres! 
Social Needs) in which Dr. Delisle Burns shows how the — it va 
examination system has grown up with the social system, aad F Th 
argues that it must adjust itself to social and industrial F Boro 
changes. ‘*‘ We need,” he says, ‘“‘men and women not % sinki 
much stored with knowledge of the past as capable of facing F They 
unprecedented situations.”” In a limited sense, this capacity FP Ning 
can be estimated by psychological tests, as Professor Cyrl F capit 
Burt shows in a later essay, and the spreading alarm at the F is ea 
demonstrated unreliability of traditional methods of examining Fas M 
is leading, as Dr. Ballard says, to an increasing use of “ foo Fall tl 
proof” intelligence tests in the Special Place Examination Band 
There is, however, a danger that if immediate social need F can 
are given too much consideration, and if too much importane F thou 
is attached to these tests, other valuable qualities will be F som 
overlooked. Civilisation is not wholly a matter of adapta F Chin 
bility, and the State and industrial system should be made FB or a 
for man, not man for the system; the boy who come fF is ir 
from a home where he has learned a sense of social respons hunt 
bility, moral integrity, and aesthetic good taste, may bea fF eyes 
more desirable member of a school, and of society in general, F her. 
than some persons of higher I.Q. To develop valuable qualities the 
and to disentangle them from the superficial effects of the BH fact 
class-system is difficult. Sir Philip Hartog comes nearest to F four 





this problem when he discusses the generally admitted failure F how 
of our schools to teach *‘* English,” and the failure of out 


examiners to find a reliable way of marking essays. 5if 
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— «+, Hartog has some hard but sound things to say about 
ading ; ag Theory of essay writing, which makes the writing of 
y tet i be Jish an imitation of the trivialities of Charles Lamb whose 
47, Whi abet intellect ” was ‘content with fragments and 
848, The ttered pieces of truth.” mak 

Ruggier Clear and articulate thought, a concern for moral principles, 
alism the da capacity to understand, express, and judge the mood 
| with it a quality of mind implicit in a piece of writing, are im- 
CMOcTaey rtant qualities in the citizen of a democratic State, and are 
© Pitz FE pot casily tested in examinations. The present volume shows 
ind Much HE that some of our leading authorities are alive to the short- 
S Of the ‘nos of our present system: they may be powerless to amend 
1 1847, them until the rest of us choose to help, but the fact that such 
iMOND, jivelyand judicious criticism can come from the top, rather than 
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pe born and stifled lower down, is itself a tribute to the system. 
MicnarEL Roserts. 


Red Spectacles 


: China’s Millions. By Anna Louise Strong. (Gollancz. 15s.) 


| Miss STRONG, 2 voluble and adventurous camp-follower of 
the Soviet régime, has written what should have been an 
© absorbing and important book. Hankow in 1927 was full 
of interest. Borodin and the Russian advisers who had 
come up with the Northern Kixpedition from Canton were 
| gowly and painfully awakening to the realisation that their 
rvices, having been exploited to the full, were being dis- 
nsed with and that the Left Wing of the Nationalist move- 
ment had been left in the air. Mr. Vincent Sheean, in his 
F autobiographical In Search of History, has admirably 
» described and assessed the disillusionment .and. incoherence 
© of this period. Miss Strong submerges its atmosphere and 
' its significance in a flood of second-hand dossiers and anecdotes 
© about “ workers” and agitators. She shows no signs of 
> understanding the Chinese mind or the Chinese character, 
© and her failure to gauge the relative worth and standing 
' of prominent Chinese with whom she was brought into 
’ eontact detracts from the validity of her political conclusions. 
i Of Eugene Chen, for instance, she writes, **‘ He also believed 
in co-operation with Communists,” for all the world asthough 
this professional turncoat was really capable of believing 
; in anything. Her writing is at times infected with that 
YM.C.A. lyricism which sometimes embarrassingly trans- 
> figures the closing sequences of Russian films: ** I remember 
> how her arm shot into the air when she rose on tiptoe to 
' shout a slogan, with eyes uplifted in ecstatic loyalty, and 
© the sudden embarrassed grin with which she sank back into 
| herseat when once she made a mistake and shouted a slogan 
all alone.” In the chapters on Chinese Communism and 
its relations to the Revolution one could forgive her partisan- 
' ship if only she had made her case clear and interesting ; 
but from the jumble of meetings and _ proclamations, 
' “atrocities? by the Whites and “acts of justice” by the 
' Reds, no coherent picture emerges. Even those most in- 
' terested in Miss Strong’s subject will find her handling of 
_ it valueless and boring. 
The second half of the book is not dull. In July, 1927, 
' Borodin and the other Russian advisers abandoned the 
sinking ship and went home by the ‘only route open to them. 
They travelled north by lorry through Shensi, Kansu and 
Ninghsia and then launched across the Gobi to Urga, the 
' capital of Outer Mongolia, whence the Trans-Siberian Railway 
) is easily accessible. No part of their route was as uncharted 
as Miss Strong seems, or would like us, to imagine ; but for 
| all that it was a wild scramble through little-known country, 


| be 


’ 


» and not even the humourless and inaccurate Miss Strong 


can wholly spoil it in the telling. She does what she can, 
though. Having, in the first part of the book, spoken of 
| someone as following the profession of a cow-herd in South 
China (as who should mention a big-game-hunter in Surrey 
or a snake-charmer in Greenland) she discovers that Kansu 
is inhabited by “ ‘Tartars*’ and allows her companions to 
hunt “ wild goats” (from motor-cars) in the Gobi. In the 
eyes of any competent authority, her first-hand material— 
her descriptions of things that she actually saw—is worthless ; 
the value of her book may accordingly be gauged by the 
fact that it is very largely composed of second-, third- and 
fourth-hand material. The narrative of her journey is, 


however, readable. PererR FLEMING. 


St. William 


William Randolph Hearst. By Mrs. Fremont Older. 
foreword by Fremont Older. (Appleton. 15s.) 


With a 


Mr. Hearst is now over seventy ; he plays tennis; he plays 
the lord of the manor at St. Donat’s and the grandee at San 
Simeon ; but he is old all the same, and not all Mrs. Older’s 
naive enthusiasm and engaging candour can conceal that 
fact. Mr. Hearst’s papers, his campaigns, his fears, his hopes 
all are marked by age, by irritation, by thwarted ambition, 
and possibly by a realisation that he is not as important a 
force in America today as he was thirty years ago. He is still 
an important figure, however, and even through this simple 
and incompetent effort in hagiography something of the real 
man can be seen, Fortunately, Mr. Hearst is frequently 
quoted, and whatever he says (and it is often nonsense) is 
marked by his personality ; it is never banal nonsense. Alas! 
much of what his biographer says is banal nonsense. 

It is right to begin by pointing out that Mr. Hearst is a more 
complicated figure than he is usually thought to be in Europe. 
His record is chequered by good deeds as well as by bad, and 
by no means all his influence on the life of America, or even on 
the newspapers of America, has been bad. Son of a very 
wealthy Californian Democratic senator, he has had, in his 
own odd way, a sense of the republic. He had a better back- 
ground than Northcliffe, and his political ambitions, his term 
in Congress, his candidacy for the mayoralty of New York 
(probably he won but was swindled out of his victory by 
Tammany), his presidential ambitions, at least mark him off 
from his fellow press-lords in this country. His political power 
was not sought for in a corner. Only Lord Beaverbrook has 
been, to anything like the same extent, a public figure apart 
from his papers, though it is doubtful if in either case the simple 
politician would have gone nearly as far as the politician- 
cum-newspaper owner has done. 

Nor have Mr. Ilearst’s political activities been humdrum. 
He began as a radical ; he supported Bryan in 1896 ; he fought 
Tammany and, what was still more dangerous, the great 
Californian railroad machine. He was no respecter of persons, 
and not many persons whom he assailed deserved respect. 
True all these attacks may have helped, in the long run, the 
papers that made them, but that was not evident at the time, 
and there is no reason to suppose that Mr. Hearst was not 
sincere. He is still sincere, but for different causes. The 
crusader for more humane and sensible penology has recently 
been behind an ignorant xenophobia that sees in the dangerous 
foreigner the cause of crime and makes of the Lindbergh exodus 
(for which Mr. Hearst’s papers have some responsibility) a 
means of stirring up passions which a self-styled anti-Fascist 
ought to dislike. Mr. Fremont Older suggests, in his Introduc- 
tion, that Mr. Hearst was on his side in the Mooney affair. 
Did he stay on it ? What were his relations with Governor 
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Rolph 2? What are his relations with Governor Merriam ? 
Mrs. Older notes that, in his early days, Mr. Hearst was in 
favour of a democratic taxing policy and that later he opposed 
tax-free bonds. Now he wants the income tax replaced by a 
sales tax, and has threatened California with the departure of 
her most famous native son if she doesn’t stop trying to tax 
the rith! Mr. Hearst was unpopular. because of his opposition 
to America’s entry into the late war, and he has seen a 
great part of his countrymen come round to his point of view. 
But he was one of the chief makers of the war with Spain and 
he was, for a time, an advocate of a war with Mexico, and no 
propaganda for the Allies was more bellicose in spirit than that 
heating-up of hostility to Japan that has been Hearst 
speciality. 
Here we have Mr. Hearst as a patron of the arts, of the 

films as well as of painting (the comic story of the Venice 
exhibition is missing), as a patron of Oglethorpe University, 
as a victim of French malignancy (it is hard to say which 
behaved more foolishly, the French government or Mr. Hearst 
with his bleatings about the sanctity of an American passport). 
But how much is not here! Where is the detailed * inside 
story.” of the last attempt at political office in 1922, defeated 
by the obstinate resentment of Al Smith, who could not 
understand that the great man praises and blames with the 
‘apriciousness of a sultan? For it is to be feared that all his 
life Mr. Hearst has been marked by the lack of self-control 
which marks the Sultan (so I am told) and the spoiled boy. 
At school, at college, as politician, as journalist, Mr. Hearst has 
alowed his great talents to be wasted, or at least made less 
effective than was necessary by his erratic judgement. Of 
course he has made vast sums of money, but he has always 

been rich and he has missed many things that even the owner- 

ship of San Simeon or power in Hollywood cannot compensate 

for. On the whole, Mr. Hearst deserved a better ending to his 

career than this forcible-feeble epilogue, as he certainly 

deserved a better biography than this ill-planned chronicle 

whose flagrant sins of omission make it a poor job even as 

whitewashing. Mr. Hearst is still formidable, but his great 

days are past. If there is fascism in America he may be its 

Hugenberg but no more. He may not even be that, for even 

the gratifying fact that I have been denounced myself in a 

Hearst paper as an enemy of American youth cannot shake 

my conviction that, in contemporary America, Mr. Hearst is 
a back-numbetr. D. W. Brocan. 
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The Eloquence of the Islander 
The Last Landfall. By Denis Malone. (Geoffrey Bles. 10s, 6d.) 
The Silver Fleece. By Robert Collis. (Nelson. 15s.) 

Eacnu of these books is an autobiography of unusual interest. 
They have certain qualities in common, although they 
describe extremely different careers. Their authors are both 
Irishmen, they have both had unusual careers, they are both 
sophisticated. sensitive and witty, they have a common 
affection for both philosophical speculation and athletics, 
they both write unusually well. Mr. Malone. has perhaps 
had the wider experience of the two, though there is little 
in it, but Mr. Collis gives the impression of possessing on 
the whole the more interesting, because in the circumstances 
the more unusual, temperament. Unquestionably they have 
both written books which many readers will greatly enjoy. 
Mr. Malone was the son of a policeman. His father was 
a truculent man whose recreation it was, when off duty, to 
march: officiously and alone with a blackthorn stick down 
a certain street whose reputation was such that policemen 
were always sent there in couples. Yet he spent all his spare 
money in indulging a taste for reading which his son has 
clearly inherited. Mr. Malone -was sent first of all to an 
elementary school, which he seems to have enjoyed and 
about which he is most amusing, then, at considerable 
economic sacrifice to his parents, to a Catholic boarding 
school, which he enjoyed less, and thirdly, when his father 
had decided that his son should become a priest, to a training 
college in the North of England conducted by Jesuits, where 
his ambitions centred almost exclusively on football. Within 
a very short time Mr. Malone decided that he had no vocation 
for the priesthood, and after brief periods in estate agents’ 
and shipowners’ offices he took to the sea as a wireless officer. 
He went round the world on a tramp steamer, and then, just 
after starting on a second voyage, had the misfortune te be 





sareb 





captured by a German submarine which had 5 
The third section of his book describes 
the famous Brandenburg prison, and his narrative ends ys 
a description of the sentence of complete and pe y 
deafness to which a Harley Strect specialist condemned y_ 
in 1924 as the result of his war experiences, The ‘ 
story is delightfully and vividly told, with inny e 
skilfully drawn portraits of’ men and _ pictures of ¢ 
The best thing in it is the description of a football nn 
(which ended in a free fight) between the ship's compas 
a team of Egyptians in Alexandria, but it is from begi : 
to end an entirely delightful book. ~ 
Mr. Collis was brought UD jug 


Jad sunk his y: 
his imprisonmen 


Sa is The Silver Fleece. 
outside Dublin, and while still a schoolboy managed 
involve himself in the 1916 rebellion. He was sent to R 
and takes his time there as a text for an extremely jy 
diseussion of the Public School system. At Cambridge j, 
was secretary of the Rugby Football Club and a Sensation 
convert to the doctrines of Dr. Buchman, who had Not yg 
honoured Oxford with a reflection of his evangelical glor, 
After Cambridge he went for a year to Yale and thet 4 
King’s College Hospital, about each of which he has both 
sensible discussion and amusing anecdotes to Offer, Hy 
gained his international cap for Rugby football, and PUlity 
a short but exhilarating description of the great Englay 
v. Ireland match of 1925, in which he played a CONSpicuoys 
part. He is now one of the most notable luminaries in 
Dubliin’s medical constellation. Its publishers call Th 
Silver Fleece * one of the finest autobiographies of our day? 
They exaggerate excusably and only slightly, It is certainly 
one of the most entertaining books recently published 

DerEK VERSCHOYLy, 


Candide in India 


Letters from India, 1829-1832. By Victor Jaquemont.  Seléa 
and Translated, with an Introduction, by Catherine ee 


Phillips. (Macmillan, 21s.) 
Tue author of these letters inherited from his father; a 
idéologue and disciple of Cabanis and Destutt de Tracy, a 
interest in precise ideas and impressions. It was this perhay, 
together with his natural charm and a certain simplicity 
which earned him the nickname of Candide, that endeared 
Jaquemont to Stendhal, when they met at the radical saloy 
of the Restoration. Stendhal says that, as a connoissew 
sees a fine horse in a young colt, so he saw in the youy— 
Jaquemont a man of the greatest distinction. He admire 
him enough to send him manuscripts to eriticise. They 
returned with détestable, style de portier, written in the margin 
But Stendhal confessed that at least Jaquemont had taught 
him not to talk so much about himself in company. Together, 
they went to the Opéra des Bouffes to hear Pasta ani 
Schiassetti singing under the direction of Rossini, and after 
wards they visited them and took them home to their hotd 
opposite the Bibliothéque Nationale. Both were unlucky; 
asta preferred. to Stendhal the charming Neapolitan love 
she maintained on the second storey of the hotel; Jaquemonts 
passion for Schiassetti reached the seventh crystallisatien, 
and when she returned to Italy he grew morbid and melancholy, 
and he was sent to the United States of America to recuperate. 
There in 1828, though he had not vet passed his final medical 
examination, he was invited by the Jardin des Plantes to make 
a botanical and geological survey of India. He accepte, 
made a short stay in London where he was given valuabl 
letters of introduction, and on May 25th, 1829, landed it 





































































































































































































Caleutta. In Anglo-Indian society he was an _ immediate 
success. The English, he said, are prevented, by frigidity and 





affectation, from knowing the pleasures of friendship or cot 
versation ; to them a man who is simple, natural, and intelli- 
gent is a delightful novelty. He enjoyed himself exceedingly, 
and made a firm friend of the Liberal Governor-General, Lor 
William Bentinck, who liked him both for his character an 
his radical opinions. For Lady Grey, the wife of the Lom 
Chief Justice, he crystallised several times. He admired the 
political talents of the English, but he was repelled by th 
idiotic luxury and ostentation of their lives. Every young 
lieutenant in India, he says, never forgets that he has sacrificed 
home and country for a God-forsaken desert and in retum 
exacts a standard of comfort and obedience that would nevet 
be his at home. He mocks’at the company’s servants who 
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travel laboriously across deserts, loaded with baggage, in first ¢xpedition in the Bay of Whales, where” ‘Am = 


order that, under blazing heat, surrounded by sand, they may 
eat at just the same times, from just the same plate and linen, 
as at Brooks’s or at Bath. Jaquemont could not afford, 
and did not envy, such imbecility. He travelled light, with 
few servants, undér great difficulties and in much danger, 
but he crossed the Himalayas and entered Tibet, and, with the 
help of Lord William Bentinck, even entered the proscribed 
territories of the terrible Ranjit Singh, “ the Lion of Bengal,” 
who liked Jaquemont so much that he offered him the vice- 
royalty of Kashmir. The collections he made, and the journals 
he wrote, gave his travels a permanent scientific value : his- 
torically, his letters are no less valuable, for he observed 
human nature and political organisation in India with an 
eye naturally sharp and sharpened by friendship with 
Stendhal and Mérimée. And it is charming to notice that, 
even on the frontiers of the Celestial Empire, Jaquemont still 
preserves the tricks of speech of Beylisme. °° Puff, happy 
few,” recur: in Tibet he met a brigand and hoped for an 
adventure, but ** hélas,”’ he wrote to Stendhal, using a favourite 
word, “ mon brigand a fait fiasco.” 

On the way out to India, he had spoken to the captain of 
his ship of five books he would write that would make him 
famous; but on December 7th, 1832, after three weeks’ intense 
suffering, he died of pneumonia in Bombay, and was buried 
with the modest epitaph he had composed: ‘ Victor 
Jaquemont, born in Paris on August 8th, 1801, died at 
Bombay on December 7th, 1832, after travelling in India for 
three and a half years.” 

His travels indeed have prevented him from being forgotten. 
* Le voyage” Stendhal said of him, “est la seule porie que la 
vanité a laisée ouverte a la verité,”’ but it was written mali- 
eiously, when Stendhal thought Jaquemont vainglorious for 
despising Napoleon. Yet it is true that, on his journey, the 
door is never closed to truth. His correspondence has been 
collected and published several times, once with an intro- 
duction by his friend Mérimée, and they preserve both the 
intellectual vigour and the personal charm he had in life. 
Baudelaire, reading his letters, compared him with Delacroix. 

The present volume is an excellently edited and translated 
selection of the letters written from India: they make an 
admirable book which is worth reading both for the pleasure 
of meeting Jaquemont and for his fascinating account of India. 
Much of what he says of it and its rulers under the East India 
Company is still true today. Goronwy REEs. 


Ballyhoo Explorer 


Antarctic Discovery. By MRear-Admiral Richard E. 


Byrd. 
(Putnam. 18s.) 

As the official account by its leader of the most compre- 
hensive expedition that has ever explored that little-known 
continent, Antarctic Discovery is an extremely important 
book in its class. And as the expedition was a national 
one, criticism, however well-founded, is certain to give offence. 
It is especially repugnant for a reviewer to have to disparage 
a man with the author’s record, for everything other than 
strictly exploration which Admiral Byrd has undertaken 
(e.g., his flights over both the Poles and across the Atlantic) 
has been executed with conspicuous success. And in his 
leadership of two Antarctic expeditions, with a total comple- 
ment of ninety-eight men, not counting ships’ crews, he has 
proved himself to possess many immensely fine qualities. 
It is transparent both in Antarctic Adventure and Little 
America, the record of the first expedition, that the leader 
was worshipped by his men in a hard school. 

However, there is a standard of achievement expected 
from Antarctic expeditions—a standard set high by men 
like Amundsen and Shackleton. The main object of all 
such exploration being geographical discovery, one expects, 
as it were, so many miles of new land to the £ or the $ 
expended. It is thus that historians will Admiral 
Byrd’s place among explorers, and this rather pretentious 
narrative—in which every journey is a “thrust into the 
unknown” and nearly every flight an ‘ attack’ 
be examined on these lines. 

With hundreds of miles of the Antarctic coastline unde 
lineated and hundreds of thousands of square miles of the 
interior unseen, it is an extremely obvious criticism that 
Admiral Byrd should not have established the base for his 
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should 





had his headquarters in 1910-11. The main feat 

expedition, the flight to the South Pole, may hae 
good news value, but it certainly was not exploration, i 
the Pole had already been discovered by Amundse, 

Scott and its vicinity reached in addition by Shackis 
The expedition cost nearly £250,000, but the pubis 
accorded to the flight no doubt justified the Wasted me 










































tunities of visiting a known area while so much hy 
unknown. Judge the astonishment ~ 





| e of explorers On: th; 
side of the Atlantic when it was learned that Admiral Byni 
second expedition was also to operate from the Bay of Whale 
How Antarctic veterans must laugh at the statement 
p. 9—* We thus escaped the enormous risk: of having 
locate and found a new base on an unknown coast *_s ia 
that has been accepted without comment by every singe 
other leader siice Borchgrevink’s party first wintered iu 
the Antarctic in 1899. 

So the team of 56 men with 153 dogs, 100 sledges, 6 aen. 
planes (one of which could carry a load of 9 tons) and 6 Motor. 
sledges (to say nothing of 3 cows and a calf) spent the Year 












































































of 1988-4 working on the site of Admiral Byrd's Previow with a: 
expedition. Of the personnel the author writes: “ We had 
Tie 





scientists, aviators, mechanics, and artisans of all Borts, 
engineers, jacks-of-all-trades, an  ex-insurance Salesman, 
millionaires’ sons, even a deep-sea diver, an archaeologist, ay 
artist, a parachute jumper, a tree surgeon, a song-writer who 
wanted a task of adventure, and one man who was, I dis. 
covered later, a fugitive from justice.” It is claimed thy 
the scientific programme was the most complete that has eve 
been undertaken by a polar expedition ; this is probably 

















true, and even the criticism that such work was too intensiy, A Corr 
whilst vast realms of the continent are totally unknown wil ¢ ¢ F 
not rob it of its value. Two good sledging journeys hay % t 
increased our knowledge of the Queen Maud and Edsel Fon 
Ranges, and some valuable seismic soundings have estab. eee 
lished the thickness of the ice in certain places. The mst — ¢ons’ 
important achievement was the long flight to the south-east, t= 
Until that time, it was not known whether an ice stritm—_ = 
besa 





two thousand miles across from the Ross Sea to the Weddell 
Sea, whether in fact Antarctica was one huge mainland 
two sub-continents artificially joined by glaciation. Wit 
the discovery by the flight's crew of a high plateau in the 
position of the hypothetical strait, the last great geographical 
problem of the world appears to have been solved, and itis 
perhaps ungenerous to remark that Admiral Byrd could haye 
settled this important question four years earlier had he not 
then chosen to fly to the South Pole. 

The most extraordinary (and much advertised) episode ia 
the course of the expedition was that its leader spent the 
winter alone at a small camp more than a hundred miles 
from the Base. On p. 169 Admiral Byrd writes: “ We wer 
not able to advance suflicient supplies to staff this meteor 
logical outpost with three men.” The author cannot seriously 
expect us to believe this bare statement, in view of the immense 
amount of transport that was active and available. A littl 
later he says that he was * determined not to assume the 
responsibility for . . . leaving two men jammed together at 
arm’s length in a tiny shack in this strange environment 

and continues that “it was definitely up to me to 
Then, as if realising that he has hardly made outs 
vase, he somewhat inconsistently adds: ‘* The truth of the 
matter is that I really wanted to go and keenly looked 
forward to the experience.” At any rate he stayed there alone, 
and although towards the end of his vigil he was * dying 
from the effects of the poisonous fumes cast off from the 
stove and gasoline generator, scarcely able to walk, existing 
on half-frozen foods he was too ill and too weak to prepare 
properly,” he was too proud to use his wireless to summol 
assistance. Though there is once more a strong savour of 
* stunt,” one gladly admires the resolution with which the 
affair was carried through. 

Many of the features mentioned in the narrative (6g 
Amundsen Arm) are not shown on either of the two rathe 
inadequate maps. The proofs have been very carelessly 
read —there are at least a dozen misprints. And as for the 
photographs, they compare unfavourably with the standards 
of thirty years ago, in spite of the presence on the expedition 
of at least one professional photographer, armed doubtlessly 
with the best cameras on the market, EXPLORER. 
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A new volume in the 


STANDARD EDITION 


of the works of 


BERNARD 


HAW 


The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles 


with a Preface 


The Six of Calais 7/6 The Millionairess 


| with a short Prefatory 


___——— other Shaw titles 


with a Preface 





The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 


The Prefaces of Bernard Shaw 


| Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw 
| ACorrespondence. Preface by G. B. S. 


Socialism and Capitalism 5/- 
12/6 


* Portrait leaflet, giving complete list of 


titles in the Standard Edition, as well as 
other volumes, on application. 


21/- 
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Governing Palestine: The 
Case Against a Parliament. 


By J. M. MacHover. 10s. 


CONTENTS: Foreword — Introductory: Change of 
Policy or Retreat ?—Constitutional Developments in Pales- 
tine—Palestine: Economic Developments—Precedents and 
Parallels—The “Jewish National Home and the Legislative 
Council—The Futility of Paper Safeguards—The League of 
Nations and the Palestine Legislative Council Scheme— 
Constitutional Question in Palestine: Table of Events. 


Land-Reclamation in Italy : 
Rural Revival in the 
Building of a Nation. 


By Cesare Loncoparpt. Many Illustrations. 
s. 6d. 


This book contains answers to the many requests for 
information received by the author from persons of different 
nationalities interested in the aims, organisation and 
practical work of Land Reclamation in Italy today. _Des- 
criptions of the Wheat Campaign and of Fascist Agricultural 
Policy are also included. 


The State and the Standard 
2 a 

of Living. 
By GERTRUDE WILLIAMS. 12s. 6d. 
Examines those social services which have a direct bear- 
ing on the income of the wage-earner, with the purpose of 
discovering the principles on which they are based, the 
change in social philosophy and the movements in public 


Opinion which have made them what they are, and their 
effect on the extent of poverty. 


P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 
Westminster. 
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Introducing A 


REFERENCE BOOK 
WHICH IS NEVER 


OUT OF DATE! 


The best reference book is out of date the day it 
is printed! And there is no more galling discovery 
than that the information wanted is not included 
because the event happened after the book in 
question was published. 

Today it is possible, by an ingenious reference 
cum news service, not only to augment the in- 
formation in your encyclopaedia and_ similar 
books with facts and happenings as recent as last 
week, but to build up an invaluable contemporary 
reference book with an index which is never 
out of date. 

“ Keesing’s Contemporary Archives” is the name 
of this service, which combs practically the entire 
press of the world and translates from twenty-six 
languages the contemporary happenings and facts 
recorded. 

Every week the essential news items covering 
Politics, Economics, League of Nations’ news, 
Religion, Social Questions, Education, Commerce, 
Industry, Finance, Science, Literature, Sports, etc., 
are presented to subscribers in an orderly form with 
the source of origin clearly stated. The reports 
are issued in loose leaves and slip into a special 
binding case. 

“ Keesing’s” news sheets include important 
statistics, tables, graphical charts, diagrams, etc., 
covering such subjects as Unemployment, Imports, 
Exports, Cost of Living, Armaments, Population, 
Elections, National Savings, Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Production, Taxes, Revenues, ete. In 
this manner the developments during the past few 
years are made clear and vivid. 

A “Living Index” is supplied each week. This 
index is one of the most important features of the 
Service, for it is cumulative and enables you to put 
your finger at a moment’s notice on any event, 
whether it happened four years, four months, or 
a few days ago. 

The headquarters of Keesing’s Ltd., is at 107 Fleet 
Street, London (Central 3441), and a pamphlet des- 
cribing in full the Service will be sent to any 
SPECTATOR reader completing the coupon below or 
mentioning this announcement. 


To Messrs. Kerstncs Lrp., 107 Freer S1Reet, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
Please give me full particulars of your Service without 
cost or obligation on my part. 


IAIN. vias <dctocncatscceveccecasasuscsdsnnccnenedunaatassiontgexsnceacenes 
ADDRESS. ...cccccccsccccssesseccescccccccceccocsccsccecocsccscccsosessseee 




































The Head of the Firm. By Hjalmar Bergman. Translated by 
Elizabeth Sprigge and Claude Napier. _Inticduction by Dr. 
R. G. Berg. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


An Ordinary Life. By Karcl Capek. Translated by Maud R. 
Weatherall. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Times Like These. By Gwyn Jones. (Goilancz. 
The Darkling Plain. By Harold Ford Rossetti. 
7s. 6d.) ; 
HsaALMAR BERGMAN, we learn from Dr. Berg’s introduction 
to The Head of the Firm, died in 1931. Although only in 
his forties he had written 21 novels, 18 plays, two books of 
fairy tales, and many short stories. He had also occupied 
himself in reading Pickwick ten times.’ He-is said to have had 
gifts rare among Swedish writers; he grew famous and 
popular but “bewildered and _ frightened people.” No 
wonder, for he took “‘a melancholy view of the mutability 
and cruelty of life, of mankind’s folly and stubborn defiance. 
‘We are born human beings but we change into monsters,’ 
he once wrote. . . . Burlesque and irony, freakishness and 
grace, wide vision, despondency and grave pathos characterise 
his later work.” I began The Head of the Firm with some 
epprehension that a heavy Nordic hand might have been 
attempting a light touch, and that the result might be like 
a soufflé made with suet, or the progress of a hippopotamus 
with springs attached to its feet. What I actually found 
was an odd book in which a Dickensian influence is certainly 
ciscernible, a book whose melancholy, always underlying and 
often patent, is only emphasised by the: “ freakishness ” 
of some parts of it. It is not a book for those who like straight 
narrative or the curt dialogue and frequent punches in the 
jaw which in some quarters are taken as evidence that American 
fiction is more alive than European fiction. Bergman mingled 
gloom and caricature according to a recipe of his own. The 
head of the firm was Ingeborg Balzar, and the firm was an 
old-established millinery business in Stockholm. We. sce 
her losing her grip on ccmmercial and domestic matters, 
and falling in love with her prospective son-in-law, Louis 
de Lorche : we see the causes and effect of ‘* spring unrest, 
summer joy, autumn melancholy, winter wisdom.” It was 
a feat to describe Ingeborg’s situation without letting us in 
for a mass of tedious realistic detail. You never know which 
way Bergman is going to turn next, but his digressions are 
always worth following: there is a brilliant passage on what 
peasants think of town-dwellers who visit the country, and 
what town-dwellers feel there. He has a gift that second-rate 
writers never have, the gift of making fresh generalisations. 
* It is the worst of poverty that even in well-bred people it 
blunts the sense of what is fitting”; or “‘ Every completed 

chain of rational actions ends with a superstition ” ;_ or, 

“This too exacting lové is the driving force in human develop- 
ment. That man was certainly in love-who first hit upon the queer 
and preposterous idea that mankind ought to be good. This invention 
of over-exacting love has meant more for humanity than all the 
discoveries of science put together. That great and in truth far 
too exacting lover, Christ, created modern society, which at a very 
a groping and uncertain pace attempts to realise a part of 
his ideal. 


Zs. 6d.) 
(Constable, 


Sometimes these generalisations seem to verge on what the 
Japanese call “ dangerous thoughts,” thoughts full of doubt 
and disillusionment. For instance 


“ Our day is over . . . We shout about progress and development 
very much as children who want to be allowed to stay up a little 
longer cry out that they have forgotten to learn their lessons . . . 
We're too tired now to learn anything new. Let us spend our 
last hours in peace, ple¢ ing with our mechanical toys, our aeroplanes, 
our wireless, our increasing duration of life (as if there were not 
enough old men), our rapid communications (as if we shouldn’t do 
just as well to stay still), our material civilisation, our increase of 
population (as if there were not already too many of us) .. . Nor 
Iot us forget the glittering, bewildering and capricious toy which 
has been entertaining us so gallantly for thousands of years—love. 
But let it be an unexacting love. For our moral imagination has 
become extinct.” : 


Those words are put into the mouth of Louis de Lorche, a 
contemporary young man. 

“While hundreds and thousands of prophets in constantly 
increasing hosts proclaim their several doctrines to mankind 
and scourge it each with his scourge, mankind, perplexed and 
spent with weariness, has sought rest in the slack water which 
may be called cynicism or tolerance or indifference. One thing may 


Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER - Ps 
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be as good as arother. 
becomes easier.” 





Reduce all standards, and the feat of |, 
‘y 





If Louis was unexacting because he was weak, Ingebo 
unexacting because she was strong. Perhaps she ‘tant, 
duty and love and Louis for irrational impulse. k 
A relationship between duty and irrational impulse 
also be said to be the subject of An Ordinary Life, but in 4; 
case inside a single individual. A stationmaster sits d 
write the story of his life. Equipped with all the talent 
Ixarel Capek, he makes a good job of it, and-tells a plea ) 
story—reminiscences of childhood as the son of a hone 
schooldays, life as a student in Prague, early days in the seryig 
of the railways, marrjage, and.so.on. But in the middle oi 
he becomes suddenly endowed with all the insight of Kany 





















Capek and discovers that “his apparently respectable wie Of all ch 
conventional life contains treacherous undercurrents,” , ' er 
that his autobiography lacks important parts, perhaps tigje —— 
most important parts, of the truth. “It was an Ordinary = 






life,” he says—but was it ?. A man cannot speak to hime} 
with one voice, for he “* contains multitudes.” The Station, 
master turns psycho-analytical. Had not the good wore 
the dutiful public servant, also been, “a small Person hy 
wanted to be bigger” ? What was the truth about his feeling 
towards his father and mother, and how had those feeling 
influenced him? Was there not a hypochondriac self int, 
mingled with the ordinary, happy,man-and “the: one yi 
elbows who wanted to scramble up ” ? Had not the virtyp 
man been depraved for life at eight years old by “tas ineth 
delight of evil” ? Certainly “the ordinary man Wag f 
strongest and most persistent, just.a beast of burdeny any 
he was myself oftenest and longest... And. what is the 
the moral, of all this? The point is. that.we donot 
the stationmaster less for knowing’ so much aboit 
the contrary, we recognise our Kinship with him ; hei 
just a uniform and a moustache, an utterer of good noi 
but an ordinary life built up.in spite of, and with. the 
irrational impulses. He has a past, he has depths, he 
up with other people. Each of us contains “countless posghk 
ones.” a 4 
“Even you could be what the other is, you could be a gentlemm, 
or a beggar, or a day labourer stripped to'the waist ; you could 
that potter, or that. baker, or that father of nine children smear 
with jam from ear to ear. You are ALL THAT because in you then 
are various possibilities . . . if you search you will see in everyou 
a fragment of yourself, and then you will recognise with amazemer 












































in him your real neighbour . . . Whoever you are, you are mf to ‘Kic 
innumerable self... The more people I learn to know in ther London 
lives the more my own will be fulfilled...” © Moravie 

B 1935." 





What is this realisation of the plurality of the individual bit 
a simple, perhaps even a slightly obvious, triumph 
imagination ? 

And now for a book which takes us right away from th 
speculative level to that. of ordinary story-telling. Times Lik 
These is a much better book than-Mr. Gwyn Jones’s first nove, 
which was about Richard Savage : it seems to have his heat 
in it as well as his head. Neither in his choice of subject nt 
in his method does he break any new ground. He writes ofi 
depressed area in South Wales before, during and after tit 
General Strike, and is principally concerned to tell us whi 
people there are like and what they have to put up with. kk 
succeeds very well. The inhabitants of Jenkinstown a 
recognisably human. Mr. Jones invites sympathy with thea 
by setting forth their touching domesticities as well as tk 
frightful odds against which they have to struggle fora 
existence—‘at the best a life of denial and poverty, at tlt 
worst degradation.” If you or I were Mr. Jones we might wd 
be far more bitter and dogmatic than he is. His story is fulld 
human kindness but could not have been cheerful. “* Birth! 
says an old collier, “is one thing that do count ; death 
another thing that do count. Times like these, everything tht 
do lie between um don’t seem to matter at ali.” And * Indeel 
to God,” says his son, ‘* what are we in the world for ? Every 
thing do seem so useless, somehow.” : 

Mr. Rossetti’s novel begins well and has its points, but bis 
account of the muddied love affairs of middle class youl} 
people, though no doubt faithful enough, is lacking in és 
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“Divine Blessing 
is following 


the labours of Moravian Missionaries in East Central 
Africa. Because of 
that blessing a Com- 
munion Set was 
needed, and has been 
provided, for con- 
verts at Sikonge. 


Funds for further 
advance in_ this 
fruitful Mission 
Field will be most 

gratefully acknow- 
" ledged by Charles 
Hobday, Esq., 
Chairman and 


“To the Glory of God. Presented a Ss. 70a 


by friends of the 


London Association in aid of Basinghall Street, 

7 Mi D ber, 

_ issions, ecember L cain, c C. va 
canine: ont: Sir George H. Hume, J.P., M.P., L.C.C 




















THIS IS THE GREAT CAUSE 
FOR WHICH WE PLEAD 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have in 93 years 
trained 33,500 poor 
boys and girls to be- 
come good and useful 
men and women 


Here are two happy girls from one 
of the Homes, 


DONATIONS AND 
LEGACIES ARE 
EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 





London, W.C. 2. 


















“IT have received many 
letters of thanks from 
all over the world” 

writes Sir HERBERT BARKER 








Badly fitted shoes deprive the 
wearer of many of the joys of life. 
They are a constant handicap when 
walking or taking part in any 
form of recreation. But why wear 
such shoes ? You should wear the 
shoe designed by Sir Herbert 
Barker for his own use—a_ shoe 
possessing such outstanding advan- 
tages that permission was obtained 
to reproduce the design for men and 
women. To show what wearers 
think of it, just read these extracts 
from lette:s: 





Sir HERBERT BARKER 
—the eminent Specialist 
in Manipulative Surgery. “I want to say that my purchase of 
a pair of brown strong shoes was a 
great day in my existence. The shoes could not fit better, and 
I feel I can walk 25 miles in them. They are better than 
what previously I have had to pay double the amount of 
money for.” 


“My Sir Herbert Barker Shoes are comfortable from the 
day I first put them on. They are, in fact, a natural covering 
for the foot, and it is aid pleasurable to feel the complete 
toe-freedom they giv 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes are obtainable for wear on any and 
every occasion from fitting agents in nearly all large towns. 


Send postcard for free copy of interesting booklet. 
NORVIC SHCE CO., LTD., DEPT. 7, NORTHAMPTON 


Sir HERBERT BARKER Shoe 








BUT BE SURE TO USE 
Wa.pork Guus! 


Your thoughts, like your pen, will flow more freely when 
you write on Waldorf Club Notepaper. It’s a joy to 
write on its beautifully glazed surface—a surface that is 
entirely free from “ grease.” Waldorf Club Notepaper 
and Envelopes can be obtained from all Stationers and 
Stores, including branches of Boots Ltd. (Stationery 
Dept.) and W. H. Smith & Son Ltd. 


WALDORF OLUB 


\Warpore 
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FREE SAMPLE will be sent 
on application to Waldorf Club 
Stationery, (Dept. S.9', New- 
ton Mill, Hyde, Chesuire. 
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Current Literature © 


WORDSWORTH > 
By Peter Burra 


To compress a figure of Werdsworth’s magnitude into as small 
a scope as this must have been-very difficult indeed, and Mr. 
Burra is to be congratulated on the adroitness with which he 
has succeeeded in including in this book (Duckworth, 2s.) all 
that is essential to a knowledge ,of the man and the poct. 
Above all, he has been successful in stating the heart of 
Wordsworth’s personal problem, which has so frequently and 
so disastrously eluded his critics. The poet was a man of 
strong natural passions and his claim to greatness, as a man, 
lies in the fact that, instead of yielding to or suppressing those 
passions, he preserved them,’ though under strict control, to 
the end of his life. The danger of this struggle, as Mr. Burra 
points out, was that of ‘losing the sense of his own con- 
tinuity.”. He preserved it, largely in process of composing 
The Prelude, and dared thereby to acquire an adult view of life 
—an acquisition which has exposed him. to the thoughtless 
charge of being false to earlier and more generous ideals. No 
view could be more fallacious, for Wordsworth did not change, 
he developed. In the Happy Warrior he describes himself in 
the character of the “hero . . . in whom the-parts of himself 
are never at war with one another, because they have never 
been divided.” Mr. Burra is not less happy in his analysis of 
Wordsworth’s contribution to poetry, though he quotes per- 
haps too freely for the space at his command, and I feel that 
he overrates the value of the White Doe. But he is right in 
calling attention to the superiority, in most cases, of the 1850 
version of The Prelude to the earlier ; and it was a good idea to 
suggest that we should find it worth while to read The Borderers 
again. It was no doubt impossible, in so hasty a survey; to 
get all the perspectives right, and the aceount of the poet’s 
dealings with Coleridge is misleading : to describe Coleridge 
as “removing himself” from Wordsworth’s influence, after 
the Montagu row, and to represent the subsequent reconcilia- 
tion as satisfactory, is to skate over the depth of Wordsworth’s 
disappointment at the revelation of his friend’s character. 
And in this eonnexion the parallel case of De Quineey, which 
is most illuminating, is not mentioned at all. But there can 
be no two opinions over the quality of Mr. Burra’s appreciation 
of the poetry itself. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE 
By Marcelle Vioux 


Those who, like Lytton Strachey, have helped to make 
historical biography readable have performed an important 
service to modern students, but they must constantly blush 
for their vast number of imitators with whom readability is 
the only aim, to be pursyed at the expense of truth, beauty 
and goodness. . Marcelle Vioux’ Henry of Navarre (Geoffrey 
Bles, 10s. 6d.) is.the perfeet example of the modern type of 
biography which would send one back with delight to the 
pompous Victorian full-length narrative, to the dryness of 
Oman. Fhe sub-title gives the game away: it reads Le Verst- 
Galant. . The authoress has tried to paint not a King, nor aman 
but’ a lover. The book is simply an account of his relations 
with his mistresses. It is perhaps-captious to complain that 
all the seridus historical issues are ignored ; that could be 
defended on the ground that the book is a biography, not a 
history. But-we have a right to demand that at Teast those 
events. of importance in which Henry directly participated 
should receive serious mention, As it is, the omission of 
anything remotely serious means that we can get no complete 
picture of Henry, who, after all, was at least as important 
(and, incidentally, far more attractive) on the Throne than 
in the.bed. But we are only allowed to see-an old sex maniac 
running from one tedious affair to another, who never 
speaks without some bastard Shakespearian oath, and whose 
mind is apparently filled with thoughts varying only from 
Just to the most dismal banality. Never once do we glimpse 
the fact that Henry IV was a. real man (composed of blood as 
well as flesh), still less that he was a great King, a great 
statesman and a great reformer. 


CAN WE STAY OUT OF WAR? 
By Philips Bradley 


This book (New York : W. W.. Norton, $2.75) is another 
instance of the deep interest the American people is taking in 
the chances of neutrality in a future war. It is not as closely 
argued as was the corresponding essay of Messrs. Dulles and 
Armstrong, but it is a very able argument for a positive neu- 
trality policy. In the dispute whether the President should have 


: West Abyssinia. 
: had been examined from the point of view of irrigation only 





discretionary, or mandatory duties in connexion with the 
ment of neutrality Professor: Bradley is, on the its i AS 
mandatory legislation. This not merely because he is al; " 4 
of discretion, but because he takes an optimist meh Y 
willingness of the American people to pay the price of Wa 
If it were certain that a policy of permitting trade di 
or indirectly with the belligerents or with one of them 
inevitably lead to war, there might be no risk of the “s 
interests having their way and sending the bil] oa 
profits in to the United States.in the form of a war, Buti 
not be as simple as that and’ it is by no means ce 
the interests involved. in trade . will be powerless oy f 
the peace organisations will be able to defeat them, If Pais’ 
Bradley will ponder the fate of attempts to get Pw 
into the League and later into the World Court, he may 7 
optimistic about the whole question of positive Americ 
action for peace or real neutrality. One defect in his argunea 
arises from his contempt for foreign trade. It ig unlike 
that the. American farmer (exporting. cotton or cereak) « 
the American .manufacturer will let profits slip past 
without..a_fight, nor will the workman be. content with a diy 
(as is here suggested), and the farmer and business 
are each, im their own way, more powerful it polities thay 
objective national book-keeping would account for, The dif, 
culties of getting credit for belligerents will be a more effectin, 
barrier to-unneutral action than the most rational argument 
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LAKE. TANA AND THE BLUE NILE 
Major R. E. Gheesman 


Major Cheesman’s reputation’ as a traveller and write, 
on travel has already been established by his book Fr U; 
Arabia. In Lake: Tana andthe Blue Nile (Macmillan, 18) 
he tells the story of the exploration which he was able 4 
earry out in the eight years of his service as Consul in North 
When he took up his post Lake Tay 





while of the Blue Nile itself practically nothing was kno 
between its exit from the lake and Zakas ford, 300 mily 
downstream. By 1934 there remained but one loop, 15 mily 


long, unseen by European eyes, and though, as Maja i Hild 
Cheesman says, it is one thing to see the Nile and qui 
another to map it, the veil of mystery has been lifted fr {— mm 
that stupendous gorge which the river has furrowed i — 
itself in its age-long task of carrying down the rich silt-ty E 
which the fertility of Egypt owes its being. ‘To the geographer TH 
Major Cheesman’s work is of great value, but to the gener April, 1 
reader his description of the Tana islands, with their weal gp ov 
of legend and strange monastic inhabitants will perhay JR THE 60 
offer the greatest interest. The story of his travels, of the war NI 
chiefs and peasants with whom he had to do, of the strang [THE 8? 
blend of lawlessness and courtesy which he encounterd& 4 srt 
and of the birds and beasts and flowers which it was hig MENTA! 
great pleasure to study makes most fascinating reading) quzisy 
and is, incidentally, a healthy corrective to those “ authorite & 
tive accounts” of Abyssinia and its people based on a fw — pea 
weeks’ residence in Abyssinia which have been presented to coe 
us in such distressing volume during the past twelve montls sai 
THE T 
MEDIT 
GEOGRAPHIC DISARMAMENT yeas 


By Major-General J. H. Marshall-Cornwall 


The title of this very opportune addition to the valuabk 
series of monographs issued under the auspices of the Roya 
Institute of International Affairs (Milford, 12s. 6d.) needs 
explanation, and it finds it in the sub-title, ‘a Study-d 
Regional Demilitarisation.”. But that, perhaps, as interpreted 
by the average reader, narrows the subject too much. — Genenl 
Marshall-Cornwall discusses various barriers to immediate 
aggression—neutral territories and buffer States, as well a 
demilitarised zones proper. Of the latter the most effective- 
apart from the famous undefended Ameriean-Canadian frontier, 
which in any case is something a little different—is the thitly 
kilometre zone on each side of the river Maritza, constituting 
the Greeo-Turkish frontier in Eastern Thrace. When thi 
volume was written there was, of course, another, the Rhine 
land, to which General Marshall-Cornwall devotes a chaptet. F 
It was not, as he observes, what a demilitarised zone should 
be, for it was on one side of the frontier only, and it was no 
designed to prevent the outbreak of hostilities but to prevent 
France from being taken at a disadvantage at the outbreak of 
hostilities. His proposal that France should voluntarily offet 
to demilitarise Alsace-Lorraine as compensation for Germanys 
demilitarisation of the Rhineland is, unfortunately, no longet 
very practical politics. But the events of March 7th and the 
discussions in progress now give the book a very § 
relevance. 
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@ The finest guaranteed rubber heels cost 
you no more than the effort of saying . . 
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‘Last the 


time of three’ 


Ww A RNING? Look at your Shoes. If the 
va Be Heels do not bear the name 
Phillips, they are not genuine Phillips. If you ordered 
Phillips send your shoes to us with the name and address 
of your Bootman and 
we will tit genuine Phillips free of charge, 

and refund your postage Phillips’ Patents Ltd., Dept. 
8.3, Western Avenue, Acton, London, W. 3 
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Motoring 


THE two cars I have for review this week, the 10-h.p. 
Lanchester and the 27-h.p. Chevrolet, are, from quite different 
angles, particularly interesting to that immortal, the man 
of moderate means. Both have a great deal to offer him for 
his money and both are typical of their respective classes, 
the small, high-efficiency purely British machine and the 
large, high-powered Transatlantic. And here I refuse any 
longer to give a closer national definition than this to such 
cars of originally American origin as reach this country from 
Canada as Empire products. It is altogether too delicate 
a matter for anyone but an international tribune to decide 
where the Stars and Stripes are hauled down and the Union 
Jack run up. ‘The Canadian . Chevrolet, among several 
others, is put together in Canada presumably by Canadians 
and sold in England by Englishmen. 

There is, of course, no sort of comparison between these 
two but they both have a strong appeal to the man who has 
between £300 and £350 to spend on a sound car. With one 
you get the best sort of British workmanship and attention 
to detail, characteristically British suaveness of running, 
smooth and generally quiet, and British sturdiness. With 
the other you get the lively performance expected from a 
high power-to-weight ratio, big bodywork and the new 
Transatlantic flexibility and docility. Neither has any real 
pull over the other in essentials. 

The Lanchester is a very much improved edition of last 
year’s type. The size of the 4-cylinder engine has been 
usefully increased to nearly 1} litres, which has made so 
great a difference to the performance as to alter the whole 
character of the car. The maximum speed is up by at least 
seven miles an hour on both top and third gears, about 64 
and 44 being comfortably reached. Maximum speed in 
itself becomes of less interest every year, but the liveliness 
that is its almost invariable accompaniment is rapidly in- 
creasing in importance. On our dangerously congested roads 
the safest cars are those that will most swiftly get to 35 or 40 
miles an hour and, unless they are grotesquely low-geared, they 
will not do this without that modern “ ginger” that makes 
them such pleasant possessions. The Lanchester Ten pro- 
bably goes as fast on third as the majority of the Tens of 











The biggest jump 
in quality ever known! 


FASTER THAN EVER ! 
BETTER CLIMBING THAN EVER ! 


BIGGER MILEAGE THAN EVER! 
The proof of superiority which means 
most to you is actual performance in 
your car. Decide for yourself. Try Esso 


Ethyl to-day. 
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ote years ago would go on top, flat out and After cer, : 
agement, and only very few special examples 

old cars—certainly none with comparable coachwork of TERE 0 
reach a given speed as quickly. This ability to ~~ Won exis 
combined with the remarkable control afforded by ae rn 
braking systems, is the main essential of any car with late C00? a 
pretensions to safety. ; ‘Seting HE fants; 

In some ways I think this is the best Lanchester | cone 
yet tried, undoubtedly the best at the price. | en Neverth 
sturdiness of its build, the feeling of toughness the tee very litt 
holds the road at all speeds, the way it steers and the Vi stock F 
it is sprung. It has very evidently had a great deal of art fe comiitiO 
experimental work carried out on it. It is not easy to des} slacken 
a “light” car (which is seldom really light in terms of dealers 
dupois) that will behave in all important respeets wae ~ marking 
steadiness of one of twice its power, but the Lan me fol 
engineers have succeeded to admiration in this one 2 ntia 
engine runs quietly and, up to a fairly high speed, smoothi, we 1 
It shows a very good degree of flexibility on top and thin ory 
and decidedly useful acceleration on the latter. The brak found . 
were not up to the mark on the car I tried and I quite bel 
that their condition was far from normal, but even with a And | 
handicap I thought the general control excellent, particule hree 0 
the steering and the steadiness and comfort of the SUSPensign ore i 

A long easy hill, with some sharp right-angle turns init eh 
that cannot by any juggling be rushed was very well climbs regen’ 
mostly on third and top, and a short but extremely the vie 
rise was taken satisfactorily if not brilliantly. There yw, the rece 
always evidence of power-reserve. The six-window saloon perhap: 
is a clever piece of work, affording one a good deal mone year to 
room than a first glance at it leads one to expect. Th Abyssii 
upholstery is comfortable, both driver and passengers hay [E standil 
a wide view and there is plenty of elbow and leg-room, Herr E 
The price is £298. lv § 

The Chevrolet was a new model, called the “ Maste” pig he 
differing from the orthodox car in having independent fren do ho 
wheel suspension, a longer wheelbase and an_ increase jy ealeul 
price of from £30 to £60, according to the type of coachwok 8 5!2 
It has a 27-h.p. 6-cylinder engine, with overhead valve, that a 
a bore and stroke of 84 by 102, a capacity of 34 litres ani :some ‘ 
a tax-rating of £20 5s. Its three-speed gear-box has a mt may | 
of 4.1, 6.9 and 12 to 1, top and second being synchromeshed, better 
The all-steel “‘ turret-top ” body is carried on a wheelhy 
of 9ft. 5in., the track being 4 ft. 8 in. and has reom fy . 
three full-grown people on front and three more behind, Yet 
A telling feature in its design is the provision of “ outbuit"—E the 5 
elbow-room in the back, above the ordinary rests. Iti of th 
really very comfortable, free from all rattle and squeak, cently 
perfectly draughtless and properly upholstered. The view Secre’ 
from both front and back seats is wide and the driver if js not 
not worried by blind spots created by the side-pillars. Vey panki 
good luggage-room is provided in the built-in contains, & a1 
which also houses the spare wheel. Another point I like i 
was the one-key lock—the same key locking the ignition pore 
as well as the luggage-trunk. The car is easy to get ing "™ 
and out of and everything is obviously built to withstand tal 
rough usage. 

The Chevrolet has a high performance, something lif Ki 
80 miles an hour being attainable in favourable condition. & : 
It will do about 48 on second, which is, of course, 4 gene 
Transatlantic characteristic. The acceleration is of a hig 2U™ 
order and the pulling at very low engine-speeds markedly indu 
good. The weight being only 29 ewt. it gives brilliant hil foun 
climbing on both top and second. The gear-change is fist At 
class of its special type. At all speeds the engine runs wih of t 
unusual quietness, being practically inaudible when idling oper 
It is suspended on rubber at five points instead of the mr pit 
usual four or three, but whether this accounts for the almot & aie 
total absence of vibration I do not like to say. The springiy a 
is thoroughly comfortable, the riding in the back at 70 mile > a 
an hour being quite extraordinarily shockless. I was als si 
much taken with the steering, which is light and firm am Tevl 
has an amount of caster action that would be remarkabke® vel 
in a European car. I would prefer it to be a shade highe— tha’ 
geared but that is only a personal taste. The brakes — ind 
very powerful indeed and quite exceptionally smooth auf jp j 
progressive in application. The whole car, including eveyF  j, 
thing below the bonnet, is well finished, and the instrumen\— 
particularly the speed-indicator, excellently neat and wot fett 
manlike. It costs £338 for the “ sports” saloon tried. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. not 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoriny pee 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompamitl to 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payak C01 








must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adv 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars. 
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Hopefulness in the City 


ge must have been few occasions when greater con- 

existed, not merely in the City, but throughout the 
voqntty, With regard to developments in international 
oo “and there can have been few occasions when that 
psd was more justified than it is at the present time. 
ss the fact remains that this concern finds 
seit reflection in the cqurse of price-movements of 
a Exchange securities. It is true that present 
tons of uncertainty have occasioned a general 
gackening of business on the Stock Exchange, so that 
dealers and investors seem, for the moment, to be 
marking time pending developments. Nevertheless, prices 


with Mess 
aches for the most part, well maintained, and those 
ne. The tential investors who may have been waiting for an 


Moothh, MH oecasion to acquire stocks at a much lower level have 


a th found their opportunities few and unimportant. 

1e : 

e ne CAUSES OF STEADINESS. 

=a " And for this comparative steadiness of markets, I think 


‘ticular HF three main causes are responsible. In the first place, 
‘Pension, HP there is an underlying note of hopefulness even with 
TS in it regard to the political situation itself. In the City 
jiinta the view is held that not one of the countries concerned in 
therecent events is desirous of war, though, in that respect, 

rhaps, insuflicient attention is given to the failure last 
year to prevent an outbreak of conflict between Italy and 
Abyssinia. There is also, however, a feeling that notwith- 
standing the violation of the Locarno Treaty by Germany, 
Herr Hitler’s proposals and the nature of the preliminary 
reply given to them at the recent Conference in London, 
do hold out some measure of promise of negotiations 
calculated to lead to a better basis of peace than that 
arising out of the Locarno Pact and certainly better than 
that arising out of the Versailles Treaty. In short, in 
some quarters in the City it is felt that the recent events 
may hasten, rather than retard, the establishment of 
better international relations. 

Cneap Money. 

Yet another reason for the underlying hopefulness on 
the Stock Exchange is to be found in the continuance 
| of that important factor—cheap money. Quite re- 
eently we have had the declaration from the Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury that the financing of Defence 
is not to be allowed to disturb in any way financial and 
banking facilities for trade and commerce, nor is it 
apparently to be allowed to divert, in any way, the 
mnitin Policy pursued by more than one nation at the present 
t inn time—rightly or otherwise—of striving for the main- 
hstaa & tenance of cheap money. 


CTE Way 





it INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS, 

rion Finally, however, I think that the main reason for the 
se, ae general feeling of hopefulness is to be found in the 
high number of favourable reports from leading British 
rkedly& industrial concerns, to some of which reference will be 
t hil found in the adjoining column of Financial Notes. 

‘fir: = An event of the past week has been the setting out 
s wih of the ‘Queen Mary’ from her building-yards to the 


ps | Open sea, and the completion of that latest triumph of 
bend British shipbuilding embodies, in itself, a tangible 
ngig expression of the improvement which has taken place 


mis) in the iron and steel industry and in some other industries 
sal in this country during the past three years. That 
1am revival has affected the country at many points, including 
kabk® even the great problem of unemployment. It is true 
igh that there is a feeling that the progress cannot continue 


ah indefinitely until there is a better state of things 
: _— international trade, but equally and naturally there 
ie » Is also the feeling that if such things have been 


vote ©2¢Complished at a time when international trade has been 
_ & fettered at many points and in many ways, what might 
wv, J not be accomplished if, with an assurance of international 
orime peace, there were to come greater international co-opera- 


mid tion in everything making for trade expansion. Of 


yak course, it might well be argued that it does not follow 


7. (Continued on page 596.) 








INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 
RISE BY 
159% 


“The Economist,” in its issue of 15th February, draws 
attention to the increase in total net profits (after payment 
of debenture interests) as shown by the reports of 2,116 
industrial companies which appeared during 1935. The 
actual increase is £28:0 millions over the previous year and 
is equivalent to an increase of 15.9 per cent. 


An investor purchasing sub-units in the Four Portfolios of 
the British Industries Fixed Trusts is offered the unique 
advantage of spreading his investment over one hundred 
companies, and receiving dividends at regular intervals 
of approximately six weeks each throughout the year. 


The hundred companies have been chosen by experts 
after careful consideration of their past record, their present 
financial position, and the possibilities of future develop- 
ments and earning capacity. Since the First Portfolio was 
introduced in March 1934 the market price of the securities 
included therein has risen by 26 per cent. 


AGGREGATE YIELD 
EQUALS APPROXIMATELY 


45 


Sub-units may be bought or sold at any time through any 
stockbroker or any bank. Sums of approximately £20 up- 
wards may be invested in any one Portfolio. 


‘British 
Industries 
Fixed «= Trusts 


TRUSTEES : 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


@A FREE BOOKLET. Further information will be 
found in handbook S.12 , which will be sent free on 
application to the Managers. This booklet contains full 
particulars of the Constitution and Management of the 
Trusts and the details of the one hundred securities con- 
tained in the Four Portfolios. 


MANAGERS : 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Phones: NATional 4931 


Members of the Association of Fixed Trust Managers. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 595.) 
that other nations which have been less fortunate during 
recent years in their general conditions, both social and 
economic, have the same impulses as our own. in the 
direction of peace and international co-operation. There 
is, however, probably a wider recognition than is generally 
believed on the part of many countries of Great Britain’s 
desire to promote international prosperity and. a desire 
for such conditions must surely prevail in special degree 
in countries such as Germany, Italy and even France. 
At all events, I should be giving a wrong picture of 
conditions in the City at the present time if I were not 
to add to the statement that business in the Stock 
Markets is ‘ hanging fire,” the further statement that 
there is an underlying strong spirit of optimism. 
Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


MARKETS MARKING TIME. 

Tun Stock Markets during the past week have still been 
dominated by political influences, though there has been a 
strong undercurrent of optimism. At the moment of writing, 
however, there is a decided disposition to mark time pending 
further political developments. This is certainly not sur- 
prising having regard to the important issues at stake 
involved in the discussions now proceeding between the 
various European powers. 

* * * * 

BANKING IN INDIA. 

Although the profits of the National Bank of India for 
last year were about £20,000 down at £1,004,000, there 
was a further reduction in management expenses, with the 
result that the net profit showed very little change at 
£457,570. The dividend is maintained at the rate of 18 
per cent., with £50,000 added to Pensions Fund and a similar 
umount transferred to Contingencies Fund. A year ago 











UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS THE TRUST OF 
BANK & INSURANCE SHARES AND THE TRUST OF 
INSURANCE SHARES 


TRUST 
oBANK 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


BANKERS 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED : 


MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 


PPP PPPPP Id 





Trust of Bank Shares provides a 
means of investment, free from per- 
sonal liability in respect of uncalled 
capital, in the shares of 40 leading 
BritishBanksand Discount Companies. 
Bank Units may be bought and sold 
through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Estimated yield from 33% to 4%. 
Price of Units, 24th March, 19s. 9d. 
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App-y for “ Bank Shares” Hand520k to Managing Director, 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 
29 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. MAN. HOUSE 5467 
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a 
no transfer was made to ,Contingencies, but £50 
written off House Property Account. The balay 
shows a moderate increase in Deposits ™ 
a very liquid position. 
; ~~ i * ie &# 
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Tue EASTERN BANK. 

At the recent annual general meeting of the Ea 
Bank, Mr. J. S. Haskell, the Chairman, stated that th ney 
year had again been a difficult one and he particularly 
tioned that the attempt of the United States to « a, 
silver had severely disorganised business in Ching on 
resulted in a fiasco. Nevertheless, the company had }y. 
able to make a profit for the year of £125,000, and & furth 
dividend was announced of 3 per cent., making 6 ber en! 
for the year. With regard to the current year, Mr. Ha . 
remarked that the recent’ developments of the politi 
situation rendered prospects uncertain, otherwise then al 
every indication of further general progress towards recoven, 
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Mr. Jc 
* * * * The Cor] 
CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA. Log 
The latest report and balance-sheet of the Chartered Bu forvarl 
of India shows that once again the directors are able to nay Your dir 
a dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum, adie i | 
£50,000 to the Officers’ Pension Fund and writing off gif The 
from Premises Account; the balance carried forwan ie" bank 
£181,037, against £177,895 a year ago. The balance-shy aay 
shows just a small decline in Deposits and in Loans ay pe f 
Discounts, but a rise of over £1,000,000 in Government aaj Mad 
other Securities. aasets of 
* > - of £1,270 

a 
LANCASHIRE STEEL, sna 

Fresh evidence of the great recovery which is being naj 

in the iron and steel industry comes to hand almost eyenf Tho d 
day, and the address delivered last week at the annual Meeting fe apparent 
of the Lancashire Steel Corporation by Mr. John E, Jang fi the 9 
industrie 





the chairman and managing director, was of a most eENCotitag 
ing character. The profit for the year showed a great increay 
at £417,000 and the directors have been able to recommeni 
in addition to the dividend on the Preference shares, 4 jy 
cent. on the Ordinary shares, with a substantial carry forwan, 





industry. 
dispute 

close of 
varying 
January 















while the balance-sheet is a strong one. In the course of }j The | 
remarks the chairman and managing director referred to thf measure 








from the 
under ¢¢ 
increasil 


effect upon industry of the higher prices of coal and mention 
with approval the policy pursued by the steel industry, name 
not to pass on the charge to consumers, but to increase pri 



























for future business by a modest amount, such increases being Altho 
confined to those classes of production where margins by ri i 
previously been very narrow and were now almost non-exister ox va 
as a result of increased cost of raw materials, including ca ery 
* If, in future,” said Mr. James, ** advances in wages in anf yherem 
industry are to be added immediately to the selling prices di jon-exis 
the products, not only of that industry, but of other trade coal. Th 
using that industry’s products, a vicious circle of rising priefi> business 
will be set up which may well have serious consequences {i 
the country.” Durin 
. . ° ° steel int 
CamMe rt. Lairp Resunrs. wage 
Shipbuilding and engineering are closely allied to. the ie world, 1 
and steel industry, and the latest accounts of Cammell Laird al step in 
Co., the Birkenhead shipbuilding and engineering firm, showaf} junctior 
jump in profits for last year from £29,173 to £110,688, Mong ‘acturer 
over, the company has investments in English Steel Corpor ha on 
tion of £519,752 at par, on which substantial dividends acené gee 


in the current year, following the advance in the revented 
the Corporation. Other investments also are of a mo 
satisfactory character. The tonnage launched by the compa 
last year was 31,244 as against 22,975 in 1934. 


am glad 
results | 
our ord 
this Co 
general 


2 . ° * country 


Firru-Brown Report. - ie 
: : : : H year, a 
Yet another example of improved results in the iron at cig 


steel industry is furnished in the latest report of Thoms 
Firth and John Brown Ltd., whos2 turnover and profit hat prosper 
both been increased during the past year. The profit stand i 
the year was £572,597 against £483,458 for the previous yeilgR reasona 
Asum of £72,000 is allowed for depreciation, while Income Tupe strict 
provision requires £98,000 against £10,000 in the previous yet! = 
so that after provision for Debenture interest, the net pri prac 


i : the G 
was £353,029 against £345,039 for the previous year, whe rag 


iron an 













three years’ arrears of Preference dividend had to be palm jo3¢ 
The company, however, is now able to pay a dividend on ee Final 
Ordinary shares of 12} per cent., against 5 per cent., while tlt today’s 
allocation to the Reserve is doubled at £100,000, still leavi resoluti 
a sum of £69,200 to be carried forward. share ¢ 

undert¢ 


(Continued on page 598.) The 
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LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION 





© Eaten INCREASED EARNINGS 











it the De 
larly They, 
doo» FIRST ORDINARY DIVIDEND 
and hy 
had beey 
La futthy THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 
Der cen, 
z, Haske j P P 
Polit Ta sixth ordinary general meeting of _ the Lancashire Steel 
there ya ae Corporation, Limited, was held on Friday, March 20th, at 
ps a 4 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C, 
Nery, Yr, John E, James (chairman and managing director) said : 


The Corporation and its wholly-owned subsidiaries have earned 
q profit for the year of £416,869, subject to depreciation of fixed 


assets, To that profit falls to be added the sum of £62,955 brought 


red Burk forvard from last year, oe es amounting to £479,824. 
ble te Your directors reeommend a dividend of 4 per cent. on the ordinary 
aay shares, in addition to the preference dividends, 
: = 8 rho total of the liquid assets—stocks, sundry debtors and cash 
ft £25,4q hand t to £1,445,412, the net surplus of 
®t bank and on hand—amount to £1,445,412, the net surplus o 
rward j Jiquid assets over current liabilities being £971,726. This position 
ANCE sheet I think we may regard as satisfactory. 
OaNs ay The additions to fixed assets of the group of companies for 
Ment ale the year under consideration amount to £128,682. The total liquid 
















asets of the group, less the current liabilities, disclose a surplus 
of £1,270,853, an increase over the liquid surplus at December 31st, 
1934, of £97,743. 

ing mai Stren Inpustry AND. Coat Prices. 
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The difficulties of the coal industry have recently been made 
apparent to all. While central selling will presumably enable 
the coal industry to show more satisfactory results, fuel costs in 
industries throughout the country, including the iron and _ steel 
industry, will undoubtedly advance. A settlement of the wages 
dispute in the coal mining industry has been reached since the 
dose of the Corporation’s financial year, and a wages advance, 
varying in rate in the several districts, was granted, dating from 
January Ist, 1936. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation contributed in some 
‘measure to the settlement by recommending its members to grant 





entiondf from the foregoing date a voluntary increase on the price of coal 
Namely under contract, provided such advare> was used for the purpose of 
Se pica Increasing the wages of the coalminers. 

ses beige Although burdened at that date with heavy forward commitments 
gins hal -the usual practice in the industry—the steel industry definitely 
~eNisten decided not to attempt to pass on this charge to consumers. It 


preferred, rather, to increase prices for future business by a modest 

















Ing coal amount, such increases being confined to those classes of production 
S IN diy where margins had previously been very narrow and were now almost 
prices (R> non-existent as a result of increased cost of raw materials, including 
‘T trade coal. The wisdom of this policy will, I think, be apparent to all 


1 prricaife business people. 


ices fi Furvure or THE INDUSTRY. 

During the year a settlement was arrived at with the Continental 
steel interests regarding the limitation of imports of steel into Great 
Britain and the sharing, in agreed proportions, of the export trade 
from this country and the Continent to the neutral markets of the 
world. The export arrangement represents, in my view, an important 
step in the better organisation of the world’s trade and, in con- 
| junction with the limitation of imports, should enable steel manu- 


the ir 
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, showa 


, Mow facturers in this country to concentrate, without interruption, 
“orpon fi 0” developing still further the technical efficiency of the 
5 acenefae dustry, 

venue i! While we cannot foretell what 1936 holds for the Corporation, I 






















am glad to be able to inform you that up to the present time our 
results are as satisfactory as for the similar period of 1935, while 
our order book at the moment is well filled. The prosperity of 
this Corporation, in conjunction with that of the steel industry 
generally, is to a large extent bound up with the prosperity of the 
country as a whole. As you may be aware, the production of steel 
in this country has substantially increased since 1919, but last 


a moe 
OMpan 


‘on ania °2") although showing a record production, only 2,228,000 tons 
Thomsen exported. In my own view an increased export trade in 
+ hat iron end steel goods in some form is essential to the permanent 


prosperity of the industry. We all know the difficulties which 
stand in the way of the resumption of international trade on a 


ofit fi 


Is yells reasonable scale—difficulties of currency instability, exchange 
me Taf} strictions, quotas and tarifis—but if the world is to recover 
is yeulfie t@bility and prosperity, and it will only do so in an atmosphere 
t pa of peace and confidence, these problems must be dealt with by 
whet the Governments of the various countries. Let us hope that, 
e pail despite the unpropitious circumstances prevailing at the moment, 


1936 will make a substantial contribution towards a solution. 

hs inally, it is a real pleasure to me that, during the course of 
wee proceedings I am to have the privilege of proposing a 
®solution for the payment of the first dividend on the ordinary 
share capital of your company since the merging of the various 
undertakings in 1929 and 1930. 
The report was unanimously adopted, 


on the 
hile t! 
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LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARVES, LTD. 
RESULTS REALLY REMARKABLE 





Tne thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the London and 
Thames Haven Oil Wharves, Ltd., was held on March 24th, at 
Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. Thos. C. J. Burgess (Chairman and joint Managing Director) 
said that the directors had always been extremely conservative 
in the valuation of the company’s assets. Methods of handling 
petroleum were apt soon to become obsolete, and consequently 
for some considerable time all trade. developments on the freehold 
properties and for movable plant had each year been written off. 
The directors were of opinion that, come what may, those items 
were very conservatively valued, and they were in a position 
to meet all the requirements of the trade in any new demands 
made upon them. If it was realised that, included in the balance- 
sheet item of £1,500,000, there was considerably over 1,000,000 
tons of tankage accommodation, extensive refinery plant, nearly 
2,000 acres of freehold land with about 3 miles of frontage to the 
river, five jetties at which the largest steamers could lie afloat 
at any state of the tide, miles of railway sidings and concrete roads, 
several farms with up-to-date buildings, and many other items, it 
would, he was sure, be agreed that they had a very substantial asset. 

INVESTMENT CHARGES. 

In the investments there were considerable changes. Invest- 
ments in subsidiary companies stood at £75,000, against £1,500,000 
the previous year. The reason for that was that in the early part 
of last year they sold a large number of shares in the French invest- 
ment, the Compagnie Industrielle Maritime, to an English holding 
company, by which arrangement they were provided with nearly 
£1,000,000 of working capital, and at the same time they turned 
the money advanced to the Maritime Company by way of loan into 
shares, which investment had been transferred from the item 
** Subsidiary Companies” to ‘‘ Other Investments.” 

The profit for the year, including the amount brought forward, 
was £453,628, or £200 more than in the previous year. The actual 
profit for the year amounted to £219,988, which was about £24,500 
less than the actual profit in the previous year, but, although they 
received in the past year’s accounts the first C.I.M. dividend, it 
was really nullified by their having been under agreement to use 
it for paying the first dividend on the C.I.M. Holding’s shares. 
This year they would receive the full dividend on their holding 
in the French company for their own use. The directors recom- 
mended a final dividend of 5 per cent., free of tax, making a total 
dividend for the year of 10 per cent., free of tax, the same as for 
the last 16 years, and a bonus of 4 per cent., less tax, leaving 
£231,666 to be carried forward, an increase of £240. 


EASTERN BANK 
DIVIDEND OF SIX PER CENT 


THE twenty-sixth annual general meeting of the Eastern Bank 
Limited was held, on March 2 Ist, at 2 and 3 Crosby Sq., London, E.C. 

Mr. J. S. Haskell, the chairman, said that the past year as 
regarded trade and banking had again been very difficult, the only 
bright feature being the continued progress of the home trade, that 
overseas, particularly in the sphere in which they were interested, 
being disappointing. The attempt of the United States of America 
to boost silver had severely disorganised business in China and had 
resulted in a fiasco. 

The economic and financial position of India remained very 
sound. The Government had been enabled during the summer to 
earry througn successfully: large conversion operations by which 
rupee loans bearing interest at 5 per cent. and 6} per cent. had 
been converted into 3 per cent. stock at 964, which now stood at over 
103. Another conversion of 5$ per cent. loan in London into 3 per 
cent. stock at 98 had been largely over-subseribed and now stood at 
about 1003. 

Imports of Manchester goods were valued at £8,270,000, against 
£8,785,000 in 1934. It was to be feared that there was very little 
scope for expansion in that direction if it were noted that since 
before the War India had trebled her own production, besides 
importing more from Japan. In rayon silk, imports from Japan 
for the past nine months of last year had amounted to £1,275,000, 
against only £94,000 from the United Kingdom. Japan now held 
second place to the United States in the production of that material, 
the United Kingdom came fourth. 

The imports of rayon into India had amounted to £1,690,000, of 
which the British and Japanese imports accounted for £1,369,000, 
leaving £321,000 imported from all other countries. It was to be 
regretted that the United Kingdom was so very much behind, and 
in that case he thought India could, without detriment to the 
interests of her manufacturers, reduce the duty upon British 
imports, if not abolish it altogether, and thus make some acknow- 
ledgment of the preference given to her on this side and of the fact 
that our purchases of Indian cotton had been increased so 
substantially. 

Turning to the accounts, the profits for the year were £125,385, 
which, with the balance brought forward from the previous year, 
totalled £177,152. An interim dividend of 3 per cent. had already 
been paid, and they recommended a further dividend of 3 per cent., 
making 6 per cent., less income-tax at 4s. 6d., £25,000 to be credited 
to premises account and £30,000 to contingent fund, leaving £62,152 
to be carried forward, an increase of £10,385. Those allocations 
further strengthened the resources of the bank. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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UNITED INVESTORS CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY 


YEAR OF PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 
VISCOUNT BRENTFORD’S REVIEW 


THe annual general meeting of United Investors Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., was held on March 20th, at the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, London, W.C. 2. 

The Right Hon. the Viscount Brentford (chairman) said : 

As I predicted when last I had the pleasure of addressing you, 
the society has now become firmly established and is enjoying 
increasing goodwill and wider connexions throughout the country. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, you will see that the 
society’s total income amounted to £36,950. Taking into account 
that certain properties had only been acquired and the purchase 
completed late in the year, the income therefrom is only partially 
reflected in the accounts and the full benefit will, therefore, not 
materialise until the current year. The directors consider that the 
results obtained so far are very satisfactory. 


DivipEND oF 4} PER CENT., FREE or Tax. 

After charging the management and administration expenses 
and writing off one-third of the advertising and publicity charges, 
there is a net trading profit of £13,814. After the payment of the 
dividends at the rate of 44 per cent., free of tax, equivalent to a 
yield of £5 16s. ld. per cent. for the year, which amounted to 
£6,288, and writing off the bulk of the preliminary expenses and 
making a reserve for the amortisation of leases, the directors have 
decided to recommend the carrying forward of the balance of 
£7,072 17s. 1ld. ay a measure of sound finance, which I am sure will 
meet with your approval. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, it will be seen that your subscribed 
capital now amounts to over a quarter of a million pounds, and that 
the freehold and leasehold properties owned by the society are shown 
at a cost of £372,898 after writing off a portion for amortisation of 
leases in the sum of £365. 


Totat Property Hontpincs Now Exceep £600,000. 

You will note that while the balance-sheet shows purchases of 
property amounting to £372,898, further contracts have been entered 
into to purchase valuable properties amounting to £227,846, which 
together will bring the total property holdings of the society to a 
figure exceeding £600,000. 

In view of the continuous development of this society, your 
directors have decided to recommend an increase in the nominal 
capital to a sum of £1,000,000, which has been approved. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








aims at securing 


CAPITAL APPRECIATION 


from Industrial Recovery 


The permitted investments of First Recovery Trust com- 
2 prise the shares or stock of some 60 reliable Companies 
which stand to benefit by continued industrial recovery. 


Among them are: 


Dorman Long & Co., Ltd. 
Richard Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
Low Temperature Carbonisation 
Vickers Ltd. Ltd, 
Manchester Collieries Ltd. 

R.& W. Hewthorn, Leslie & Co. 
English Electric Co., Ltd, {Ltd. 
Imperial Smelting Corporation 


Leyland Motors Ltd. 

Southern Railway Co, 

Debenhams Ltd. 

Bradford Dyers’ Association Ltd, 

British Celanese Ltd, 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

Peninsular & Oriental Steam 
Navigation Co, 

Electrical & Musical Industries 

Hudson’s Bay Company [Ltd, 

United Molasses Co., Ltd. 


Ltd. 

International Nickel Company of 
Canada Ltd. 

De Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd. 


The yield on the’ Trust’s holdings may be expected to 
increase ; and the eventual capital appreciation should be 
sill more important. The Trust isa Managed Trust of the 
Unit type, and the Managers have full power to select and 
vary the composition of the Trust within the permitted list 
of securities. The price is in the neighbourhood of 9/6d. 
per Sub-unit. For full details of the Trust, please apply to 
your Stockbroker, to the Managers, or to any office of 
Martins Bank for Booklet S.P. 4. 


Members of the Association of Fixed Trust Managers. 
























7 BRITISH GENERAL FIXED TRUST ITD.¥ 


King’s House, King St., London, £.C.2. Trustees Martins Bank Ltd. 
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Financial Notes 

(Continued from page 596.) 

ELectriciry SupPity ComPantrs 

With scarcely an exception, the reports of Elec 
companies continue to show increased use Of elects. 
Three Supply Companies, two associated with the Cat, 
London, have recently published their reports, oxmty 
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South London, the South Metropolitan and the Bow thy M 
and Poole Companies. All three Companies maha 
same dividends as in the previous year, namely, 7 ID thy third 
(being the standard rate) on South London Ordina . Cen, jd on M 
9 per cent. on South Metropolitan and 15 per cent in an von 
of Bournemouth and Poole. All three Companies r : Mr B 
marked increase in the total of units sold. In the ples, 
Bournemouth and Poole Company the Directors reeo : aio 
that the Ordinary Shares should now be ert of sine 
d : Bice Converted { out lat 
Ordinary Stock, explaining that the proposal does Not in ad soul 
way affect any. benefits or privileges that the shareholig views ani 
now possess. The res 
* * * * f 
> ’ $ those 
VICKERS’ RESULTS. viding fo! 
Perhaps, however, no greater example of the recoy 45,000 to 
ye i ie ° e a 
which has taken place in industrial concerns could be cite (bringing 
than that of Vickers Limited, whose accounts for the past Gupta 
make a most impressive showing. For 1933, the i a _. 
earned a profit of £816,000; in the following year the ml 2933 
was increased to £970,000, and now for 1935 the amount j (ener? 
‘i vi ee - ye to 
£1,368,000. The dividends have risen successively fton g divider 
4 ta 6 and from 6 to 8 per cent. The Directors are now proj leaves £3 
posing to capitalise £2,052,580 of the Reserve and to issue gfe — The ba 
a bonus one 3s. 4d. share for every 6s. 8d. share held, previous 
shares later to be consolidated into 10s. units of stock, Thee increase 
balance-sheet is a very strong one, including £448,000 in cag Creditor’ 
and £6,115,000 in British Government Securities, leaving @ 
* * * * of £40,6 
C.P.R. Ficures. } pod 
The full report of the Canadian Pacific Railway makes rath sie 
discouraging reading for those interested in the welfare gf dividend 
Canada. The net earnings for 1935 declined by 1,987, Redeem 
dollars, and the Directors state that earnings from grain af. gales 
grain products were lower than in any year since 1914 jpto the 
Among other things, the report states that the total annyg[ are satis 
economy to be derived from the arrangements with the Cang [& for Pt 
dian Northern is estimated at slightly less than 1,600oqf #024. 
dollars, one-half of which will accrue to each Compay,fR “"* 
An interesting point disclosed in the report is that 97.9 pet The 3 
cent. of the Preference Stock and 53} per cent. of the Ordinay i cen" 
Stock is held in the United Kingdom and the Empire ox tained | 
side Canada. Doge 
* * * * will be § 
ally I 
TuamMes HAVEN WHARVES. assist t 
Although the accounts of London and Thames Haven (if aequain 
Wharves show an apparent fall in profits for the past year, thf them k 
dividend is maintained at 10 per cent., free of tax, plus a bony taking 
of 4 per cent., less tax. As a matter of fact, the figures havety er 
be read in conjunction with the changes which took place early tots S 
this year when the Company’s investment in the Compagnie 5 js t 
Industrielle Maritime was transferred to a holding company] work. 
after paying a dividend for the first time. ‘The main purpoef design 
of this was to provide the Thames Company with more working highest 
capital and the present accounts show a holding of cash df ™!! b« 
£694,975, against £71,179 in the previous balance-sheet. One °™P" 
the other hand, the transaction resulted in a transfer from being ¢ 
subsidiary companies to other investments, subsidiaries nf | 
standing at £73,501, against £655,135 and other investments “_ 
have increased from £5,505 to £913,673. : b vad 
i ate * measu 
Mapie’s Prorirs Up. p that t 
The report of Maple and Co., Limited, for 1935. shows sf} hearte 
substantial rise in net profit from £219,000 to £258,000, and The 
the dividend has been raised from 5 to 7 per cent. The payme 
consolidated balance-sheet covering the company and is JR "lec 
subsidiaries is also a good one, showing floating assets a 


—_ 


£2,214,000 as compared with current liabilities of £300,4 
The directors propose earmarking a further £42,716 of the 
General Reserve to cover possible depreciation of the liquid 
assets of the subsidiaries. 


% * * * 
Unitep Investors Co-op. y UWe 
An extremely interesting speech was delivered y Pa 


Viscount Brentford at the recent annual general meeti 

of the United Investors Co-operative Society, in the cour 

of which he stated that during the year the increase in member 

ship and the expansion of the Society’s operations had exceeded 

the directors’ most sanguine expectations. The net trading 

profit for the year was £13,814, and the dividend was declared 
(Continued on page 600.) 
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RICHARD COSTAIN, LIMITED 








eee WIDENED BASIS OF ACTIVITIES 
Tity 
County} 

namely mr. R. ARTHUR COSTAIN’S SPEECH 

>UrMEM oy Penns Se 

aintaj 

7 = third ordinary general meeting of Richard Costain, Limited, was 
Cent, h 25th, at the Friends’ Meeting House, Euston Road 

ary on March 20th, g ’ ’ 

inthe bin | | 

eS ane! yr. R. Arthur Costain (Chairman of the Company) said : 

Case of \ sure you will wish to associate yourselves with the expression 

recomme ae sympathy which the Directors have made to the family 
ue of so te colleague, Mr. David Trevor Roberts. His clear vision 


erted j of our la 
hot in ay and sound 
views and 

The results of the trading for the year 1935 are very similar to 

those of the previous year, the profit being £110,183. After pro- 
iding for the dividend on the Preference shares, a further sum of 
; $5,000 to reserve in respect of the Deposit with the Building Society 
f very inging this up to £30,000), transferring £3,841 to Preference Share 
vhs: Cite tal Redemption Reserve and £15,000 provision for Income Tax, 


judgement, his kindly manner and his appreciation of the 
efforts of others were highly valued by all his colleagues. 


Past Yew we have at our disposal for dividend on Ordinary shares, including 
Compayy amount carried forward from the preceding year, the sum of 
the figuy $92,933 198. It is proposed to deal with this sum by transferring 
AMOunt Me to General Reserve £14,637 (bringing this up to £40,000), by paying 
ely frog eo dividend on the Ordinary shares of 10 per cent. less tax, which 
DOW pry fe leaves £33,296 to be carried to the Account for the current year. 

0 issue y The balance-sheet Assets amount to £1,300,746, an increase on the 


eld, they previous year of £207,867. The Capital Account shows a nett 
increase of £146,644, the Liabilities, Bank Loan, Trade and Sundry 









) . 

“ b (reditors and Income Tax Account are increased £20,563, thus 
kaving a nett increase in the Reserves and Profit and Loss Account 
of £40,660. 

The Redeemable Preference shares falling due for redemption 

in April last were duly met, the preference dividends were paid 
eS rather on April Ist and October Ist, and provision is made for the preference 
elfare (dividend payable on the Ist proximo and for the redemption of 
1,987,0q) Me Redeemable Preference shares. 

Tain and Sales of properties arranged during last year are carried forward 

Ce 19140% into the current year and the sales of houses and other buildings 

I anny are satisfactory. The Company is carrying out important contracts 


for private Owners and public authorities in this country and 
abroad, It is encouraging to note that recent prices for this work 
are at a more satisfactory basis than for some time past. 


he Cang. 
, 000 


ompany, 

97.9 per The most important undertaking of the Company during the 
Drdinary current year is the erection of Europe’s largest block of self-con- 
ire ont tained flats on London’s Riverside Drive, to which the name of 


Dolvhin House has been given. Full particulars of this enterprise 
will be gladly furnished to any member desiring same, and incident- 
‘ally I would suggest to members of the Company that it will 
assist the Board in their efforts in your interest if you would 
acquaint yourselves with the Company’s undertakings and make 
' them known as opportunity offers. The magnitude of this under- 
taking is such that it will be impossible to complete it during the 
current year. The Directors have always held the view that it 
is in the interest of the shareholders of the Company to widen the 
basis of its activities as far as may be consistent with efficiency. 
It is to this end that we have conceived and commissioned this 
work. The erection is being carried out by the Company after the 
design and under the supervision of architects and engineers of the 
highest reputation, Mr. Gerdon Jeeves and Dr. Faber, and nothing 
will be left undone to secure that this magnificent conception, 
complete in every respect, will redound to the credit and the well- 
» being of the Company. 

I cannot conclude without expressing, on behalf of my co- 
directors and on my own behalf, our appreciation of the loyal support 
| which we receive from the officers and staff and from the employees 
of the Company, without which it would be impossible to achieve any 
» measure of success, and I can assure the members of our Company 
that the service we receive is no “ eye-service,” but is whole- 


ows 1 hearted and is likely to endure. 


), and The Reports and Statement of Accounts were adopted, the 
The payment of Dividends were approved, the Retiring Directors were 








id its re-elected and the Auditors re-appointed. 
ats at 
0),452, 
of the 
liquil THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
| by. Paid up Capital... £4,500,000 
etn = -Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
ours Currency Reserve ne we Nee a oe £2,000,000 
nber he Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
ede Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
ding description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 


lared 






This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 

Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





ESTABLISHED a a "LO 
may 32. 


EQUIVALENT TO 






AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A VERY 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 


Assets now approx. me waa aac --- £1,500,000 

Reserves, etc. ... Ras ree aaa Be £385,000 

Mortgage Advances exceed aaa ee .-- £1,000,000 
HEAD See., G. G. Crook, F.C.A., 34 (S.), Prince of 
OFFICE: Wales Road, Norwich, 


London: 16 City Road, E.C. 1, 


_ IMPERIAL CANCER 
| RESEARCH FUND. 


President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
| Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

| SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

| Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
| Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for research and information on cancer, the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals. The 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
increasing numbers. The income from investments and the 
Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure and, moreover, the present laboratories have become 
too small for the scope of the work. Administrative costs over 
a long period of years have consumed only 10% of the total 
annual expenditure, but the need for expansion makes it 
ire for the Fund to appeal to the generous help of the 
public. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 598.) 


at the rate of 4} per cent., free of tax, equivalent to a yield 
of £5 16s. 1d. per cent. for the year. The subscribed capital 
of the Society now amounts to over a quarter of a million 
pounds, and the total property-holdings exceed £600,000. 
* * * * 
A Sounp INVESTMENT. 

Readers of this column scarcely need to be told with what 
reluctance I am inclined to recommend any particular invest- 
ment. There is at the moment one, however, which I can 
confidently recommend to all financial and commercial 
institutions, and also to all investors who desire the latest 
and fullest information with regard to all securities quoted 
on the London Stock Exchange. I need scarcely say that I 
am referring to the latest edition of the Stock Exchange 
Official Year-Book for 1936, It is an expensive work, 
published by Messrs. Thomas Skinner and Co., of Gresham 
House, E.C., at the price of £3 net, but it would be 
true to say that it is cheap at the price, for long experience 
has tested its reliability in the matter of information con- 
cerning every kind of security quoted on the Stock Exchange. 
‘To the many financial institutions with whom the work is 
familiar it is unnecessary to give any detailed description of 
its contents, but to the ordinary investor, whose transactions 
are sufficiently numerous and important to warrant the 
investment at the price of the volume, it may be explained 
that concerning every security there is given just that informa- 
tion which is important to the intending investor. <A brief 
history of the company or the. security is given, with all 
details as to capital, dividends and so-forth, together with 
lists of directors, and inmost cases the range of prices of the 
particular security during the previous year. The latest 
volume contains many additions of new securities, while a 
special section deals with particulars of some fifty-six of the 
Fixed Trusts. AoW 31K. 











ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,857,143 
Deposits - . - - - - £64,009,174 








World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
West Smithfield, E.C. 1 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond St, W. 1. 


249 Branches throughout Scotland, 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 











RHEUMATISM 


Conquered 

















NEW SOLVENT OF URIC ACID 
From Doctor D. Quignon of Paris 


ITH the first twinge of rheumatism, lumbago, or muscular 
stiffness, the persistence of liverishness, headaches or 
constipation, the prudent will take immediate steps to 
restore the alkalinity of the blood and correct the congestion of 
the liver, kidneys and intestines that cause these ailments. 
Unquestionably the best way of doing ail this is by drinking 
alkaline water such as is provided by the world-famous Springs 
of Vichy, Carlsbad, Chatel Guyon and Marienbad, the important 
medicinal properties of which can be easily reproduced and 
prepared at home by dissolving a level teaspoonful of ‘Alkia 
Saltrates’ in a tumblerful of warm water. Any chemist can 
supply ‘Alkia Saltrates,’ which contains the active principles of 
seven famous Springs, for 3/3, and will strongly recommend it 
because it quickly neutralises and washes out the impurities and 
harmful acids by flushing the kidneys, stimulating the liver 
and thoroughly cleansing the intestinal tract. Thus rheumatism 
and allied uric acid disorders are attacked at the source and 
definitely overcome. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 


By ZENO 
[A prize of one guinca will be given to the sender of the 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. fra 
be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and should be receiv 
first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened befo 
Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below ‘i 


If; 




























































































of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes blot, 
solutions must bear a thrce-halfpenny stamp, othery; a 
surcharged on delivery. | r NerEN6 they 
1 f2 {3 i ) 6 {7 
9 | | | | 10 SR BU ie ss: | 
tea | {4 
15 | j | | 16 | BR 
18 | | 19 }20 | | ii F 
23 [24 | | | 25 [26 
| | |_| 
27 | 28 | 29 | | | | | 
30 be | 32 133 | | 
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ACROSS 10. What is demonstrative about 4) 
2. Indifferent person borrowed from i. on 3 labour with an ig 
Italy. “* h 
M 12. rev. In 1. 
9. Return to good sense. 2 This ki ae 
14. Give this a handle then look out! 13. = ghee Mies is like a letig 
15. Pope and Swift were frequent visitors wid Senet 


16. rev. Playwrights cannot avoid ais 


at this park in the Cotswolds. play ‘of temper when they may 


18. rev. I study a statue. this. 
20. Goes furtively. ” “eyes : 
x ae ‘ m 17. A living picture ? 
or g wi o y te 4 
23. > in bed at night if 19, rev. Umbelliferous plant. 
26. rev. Sociable insect ? 20. —— — even if unconnsted 
27. This is all right in America. 5 NOG, oe ree 
28. “So might 1, standing on this - You will be able to finish the arti 
pleasant , —if you have the knack of jt, 
Have glimpses * 22. Carries off contents of bags? 
29, Pertaining to vinegar. 24. If it gets in after, tt will be quy 
30. Railways certainly keep unstable 25 ——— t 
animals, by the look of this ! 3. There's mathiing to it 
34. Bardolph always wore his—but not 32. Makes a gal lawful. 
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te 
































































in his buttonhole ! ie ge shapes nat 
35. ‘Dreams, ... , are each a world; 83. rev, Part of a guinea, 
and..., we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure 
and good.” SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 182 
DOWN 
1, This person has little cause to blow B/ O} R] RIO VI E| REE 
2. 2 eh ty hy oO ge x ; TAIN Sa 
- TSC é rays e Tea era 
3. Shakespeare uses this character to ALN] G| E| UL) SPDLD) E! Pio 
satirize cuphuism, W H|A TI UFW] RI AST 
4. A sour colour ? L|1I|T|T|L/ EYRPE!S EL 
5. Her wits were ‘‘ as mortal as an old 5 : 
ae life.” ar ITS|E A A| TI ELT! Hy 
6. When this is abed it’s reviled. NIC] OJ N| T| EI] N| T/1/O}U 
7. A sect. G/ LU] E| SJ AIC] ELLIL 
3. rev. ** How doth the little busy ... = ——— ——— 
Improve each shining hour.” I|s pyKe) MLE[R/G) OH 























SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The Winner of Crossword No. 182 is The Rev. Cana 
Claye, D.D., St. Thomas’ Rectory, 25 Heath Rosi 
Stockport. 
















YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Lt 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... roe Yen 100,000.08 
Reserve Fund ea een ye ve ave Yen 129,150, 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavit 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen, Fengtien (Mukdet, 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinki 
Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Moji, g 
Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Jane 
San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabit 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), Tsingtao, Yingho 


























The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, is 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on abot 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Busints 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained 
application. H. KANO, London Managt. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 








RATES 

a we line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
Two Suilingt pe PLT A LS occupying the equivalent to a 
ing display a line. Vo: chers sent only to advertisers 
line charge Scamnts exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
whore er aasertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% 
24% Jor © tructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
‘99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
vs not later than Tuesday of each week. 


for 
(fice, , r 
ty ensure insertion, 


—————— 
PERSONAL 











UE LUNCHEON, WHITEHALL 

OMS, March 30th. Chairman: Lord Horder. 
i Ya Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis. Tickets 6s. 6d.— 
ere NOISE Leacue, 66 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


NTLNOISE LEAG 





RAP YEAR.—LADIES WHO PROPOSE = com- 
L ‘mencing the vigorous Spring Cleaning shortly are 
asked to remember the sore need Of many of our poor 
people for cast-off clothing and boots and shoes. Please 
rail or mail parcels (with name and address enclosed) to 
rue REY. PERCY INESON, East End Mission, Central 
Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 


ee a 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX?—Write for Free Book 
“«Tean... and T will.’—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 

PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTp., 1( BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





2 
‘(KILLED ATTENTION, every comfort, invalid, sea, 


§) Kent.—Box A643, The Spectator. 





The vicissitudes of fortune 

Embrace a world of strife, 

TOM LONG tobacco soothes and cheers 
In the ups and downs of life. 





HE RHEUMA SPA OF WALES, Kinmel Hall, 
T Abergele. Illustrated brochure from the Secretary. 





TILL anyone befriend Church and people in Dis- 
| tressed Area by sending a gift of clothing for 
Faster Jumble Sale ? NUTTER, Secretary, 


Coekfield, Co. Durham. 








MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES permanently removed without 
¥ operation: guaranteed.—Write for free booklet to 
T. Heaton, Chemist, 35 King Street, Wallasey. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





EDUCED income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses. —Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 





“QITTING at home in comfort during the recent severe 
weather, one’s thoughts turn to the gentle Poor.” 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION 
appeals earnestly for legacies, subscriptions, and dona- 
tions‘for support of 360 pensioners. 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 
Chairman : Sir SELWYN FREMANTLE. 
Treasurer: J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, J.P. 
Secretary : C. M. FINN. 
7 BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W. 6. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 


VACANT AND 





ORTSMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER. 
The Governors of the Portsmouth Grammar School 
Invite applications for the post of Headmaster, which will 
vacant in September, 1936. 
The salary offered is £1,200 per annum and a House. 
Applications, addressed to the CLERK TO THE 
GOVERNORS, the Grammar School, Portsmouth, and 
marked in the top left-hand corner * Headmastership,” 
should be submitted not later than Monday, April 20th. 


Where good 


appearance 
counts... 
vem * 


Super Razor Blade 

(rendered 100% efficient 

by the “Eclipse” Razor) provides 

the clean-shaven appearance 

essential to every social activity. 
Razors 5/6&3’6 Blades 3 for 14 


Sole Manufacturers £109 


+ JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 








EDUCATIONAL 





s 
belonging to the 
OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees). 
BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 180: 9-18: £110} 
Bootham School, York a .. 145: 12-19 : £165 | 
Leighton Park School, Reading .. 150: 12-19 : £189 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 165: 9-18 : £110 
The Mount School, York 106 : 13-19 : £153 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING 
SCHOOLS 
Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks. 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 
Essex "e ms ae 26 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 
Essex (Junior) 


S CHOOL 


SOCIETY 


150: 9-17: £81 


190: 10-18: £99 

as as -s 28: 7-10: £09 

Sidcot Sehool, Winscombe, Somerset 150 : 10-18 : £123 

Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 90: 7-17: £382 
CO-EDUCATIONAL “MODERN” BOARDING 

SCHOOL 

Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 150: 10-17: £81 
Apply to ScHOOL, or to SECRETARY, Central Edueation 

Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





of seven entries, 
ES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park 4414 5. 


| —An increasing List of 
ses out 


September, 1935. 


Park, W.11. Telephone: 





| Rad BE. COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., FIC. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws, 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College, 
Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free For rull 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 





HE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 

As a result of the Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions held this month. the following 
awards have been recommended: A Scholarship of 
£x0 a year to E, A. Bevan John (St. Michael's, Bryn, 
Llanelly), one of £60 a year to R. A. Sisson (North 
Middlesex School, Enfield Chase), one of £50 a year to 
A. 5. P. King (The High School, Richmond, Yorks.), 
all for 3 years, and Exhibitions of £40 each to P. M. 
Clarke (St. Bernard’s Convent School, Slough), J. 
Dutton (St. Catherine’s School, Bude). G. A. Higgs 
(Girls’ County High School, Brentwood), and G. T. 
Jones (South Hampstead Girls’ High School) 

An Entrance Examination for candidates to 
admitted to the College in September will be held on 


April 29th and 30th. 
HE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL 
E 67 Queen’s Gate, London, 8.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT 
Seven months” Intensive Course. £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939. 


be 








| ata COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON, 


A residential University Institution. 

Inclusive fee for tuition and residence, £95-110 

There are three Halls of Residence, organised 
collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students. 

The College is organised in Faculties of Arts, Pure 
Science, Engineering, Education, Economics and Com- 
merce, and in Departments of Laws and Masic. Special 
facilities for Research are provided in each Faculty. 

The Degrees awarded to students of the College are 
those of the University of London. 

A calendar of the College may be obtained free on 
application to the REGISTRAR. 


on 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—-Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY.—An examination 
will be held on June 3rd, 4th and Sth, 1936, for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one £100, one £60, two £50, 
two Choral £50-£30, for candidates under 14 on July Ist, 
1936: one Organ £50, one Instrumental £50, age limit 





EPPS FS COLLEG@E. 
A Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. 
3oys, 12-19. Individual education and care. Modern 
languages. Centre for Cambridge School Certificate. 
Preparation for Universities and Army. For interviews in 
London in April, apply to the Headmaster, J. M. 8. 
BARNARD, M.A. 











‘T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK, 
' 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Governors of St. Peter’s School, York, invite 
applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER, which 
will be vacant at the end of the Summer term, 1936. 
Particulars may be obtained from Mr. H. L. CREER 
(Clerk to the Governors), 8 Coppergate, York. Applica- 
dons should be submitted before April 20th, 1936. 
—_—_—_... 





FOYLES 


Bookseliers to the World 


We can supply all books reviewed 
or advertised in “ The Spectator.” 
Stock of nearly three million 
volumes. Catalogues free. 





RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE.—The HEAD- 
A MASTERSHIP will be vacant at the end of July. 
The Headmaster must be a University graduate in 
wonours and a member of the Church of England.—Full 
farticulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Trent 
College, Derbyshire. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 





| { 


under 14} on July Ist, 1936. Bursaries for the sons of 
| Cleray and Officers are available.—Full details from 
HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY. 





| 
| 


HE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, specialises 

in educational problems of boys from 15 to 19. 

Coaching for all entrance examinations. Ten years’ 

successes. Careers studied. No abnormal boys.— 
Apply Director, M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A. Oxon, 








| AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





| 4 DD TO INCOME by Story or Article Writing. Sound 
| A professional training by correspondence. Thousands 
| of pounds earned by pupils. SAMPLE LESSON and 
Prospectus FREE.—PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALIS¥, 
19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly executed, 
| @ 4MSS. Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d, per 1,000— 
| Miss N. MCF ARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea, 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. — 





NE money writing 


paid literary work. 
boving.—E. E. SERVICE, 


tiny sentiments. 
56 English and America 
1 (S) Glenside, 

















are invited for 
Fiction and Poetry. 
29 Ludgate Hill, London, EK 


all types 
especially 
STOCKWELL, LTD., 


MSS “ 








publication, 
Advice 


C.4. 





free 
oo. FOR PROFIT.—Make 
spare time. Send for free 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, 


booklet.— 
W. 38. 





a second income 
RE 


in 


iENT 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





TOUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 
FOR CASH. BEST PRICES GIVEN 
GASTON, 76 STRAND, W.C.2. TEM 


} 


J 





3048. 








CINEMAS 








BROUGHT | 
THOMAS 









ADEMY 


Oxford Street, Ger, 2 


A 













Last week of 
DOSTOLEVSKY’S 


“CRIME ET CHATIMENT” 


with 
HARRY BAUR and PIERRE BLANCHAR 
COMMENCING APRIL 2nd 
**_LIEBESMELODIE”" 











(A) 





CINEMA 


(A) 
















FOR THE TABLE, &c. 












ACKIF'S. PETTICOAT 
SHORTBREAD (tior 


Sugared segments, 
J. W. 


108 


N 


those who like 
in tins. v inland post. 
MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 


Princes Street, Edinburgh 2 






TAIL 
it thin. 











MISCELLANEOUS 












INEGAL Handwoven Tweed, 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweee 


sclecter 


D 




































many thousands of readers of 7'he Spectator. Prepaid 
(Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insersion, and should reach The Spectator Ottices, 99] 

ower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by | 
Muceday of each week. Discounts : tate for 6 inser- 
tions, 5°, for 13, 74% for 26 and 10°, for 52 
\ ACCLESFIELD SiLs DRESSI 
Bt in 122 patte ‘ras and shades ig bla ok-an \d- 
white, mauve, lilac, &c., to $ 
Selections sent on approval. 

Write for Cataloque a 
LEODIAN, SP.5, 54 Cookridge Leeds. 


Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 


ART EXHIBITIONS 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSEs 





AINTINGS cee ef IN’ “GOYA” OIL 
OLOURS 

BURLING TON GALBERIE S, 3-5 Burlington 

ee | 10—5 Daily. ‘Adm. 1s. incl. catalogue. 


aid of the Artists’ General? Benevolent Institutions. 








TO LET 


~ 





Restful 
and = old 
Inclusive terms. 

Abi6. 


Sv SSEN.—Rooms to suit author or artist. 
country village. Next — miil-stream, 
country church. Be. autiful countryside. 


Iping (near Midhurst).—Apply Box No. 















er — 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle or 
Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 
full particulars apply 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tei.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Te!l.: (EN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


































For to: 

























request MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, HOU SES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE | 
AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- OR TO LET 
thing to sell or professional services to offer are | 
Invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
| REIGATE 
| Telephone : Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240; Reigate 938. 
5 | EoD. 
\IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Propert of descr 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


every iption in 





Ww 








. and then THE RED HOUSE. 
in the country or buried alone in Tc 
necessary evils ; 


= buried aliy, 
ondon are 

r so we searctied high and iow eal el 
found THE RED HOUSE set in 10 acres wri be 
grounds : everyone will tell you that here at least ig! 
* place like home.” 38 Oy 
THE RED HOUSE 
LEATHERHE NG i 

Forty minutes electrie train service to Wa aterloo 
minute from Station ; private suites, ~The, 


Leatherhead 164. 

a” ALTH-RESTORING SANCTUARY where rox 
recuperation, health-giving food are understood 

whe: re soothing peace and subtle charm prevail, Ilys. 

trated booklet.—s., The Hermitage, Tatsfield, Sure 

























\8 PRING COMES EARLY IN DEVOY, 
Ne 
HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 
Established 187s. 








Offers special advant 
the best Climate in E 
TURKISH AND EL¥CTRIC 

Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


, ComPortT ant 















ages of ECONOMY 


Ligut Batus, 





aS 


ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, §.Wy 





Room and breakfast 5s. 6d. a night, or 3% 
weekly ; with dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 gns. weckly.— Viet 37, 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE Briyg 


BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢, water 











Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A, RAs 
Hild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager, 
FDINBU “ H.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvily 
VC rescent. Tgms.: ‘“Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. $124, 





ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH.—600 ft. abo: 
dsea level, south aspect, delgtfl. grounds. Newly & 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. From 4 gy, 
I ARKS'’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTHING, 
dA Quiet Guest House on Downs. Central heating, 
Llectric light. Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSs 

ATLOCK.—-SMEDLEY’S 


iN Hydro. For Health, 
| rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
| day. 














Gt. Britain's Greates 
Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physician 
« 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English 








ountr 
| Ask for —— List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
YTELS managed by the 
| PEOPLE'S RI: RESHME 44 HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 





Pp. &. Ht. Ltp., ST. GEORGE *s House, 193 Recest 
| STREET, W. i 

NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
‘ quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey. 


Apply for List ** 
; TRUST,” 


8,” stating requirements, to ‘ SURREY 
Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





RWICK CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., §.W.1 
Room and breakfast Ss. night or 30s. w’kly; wit 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w'kly.—Vie. 724%. 






























BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 





BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks) 


‘ HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. 













ALLAN WATER ANDS 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean) —TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—-KING'’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 

DROITWICH SPA.— The WORCESTER 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 












—— 


Printed in Great Britain by 











ANG 


No. 


LAIGHT 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





FELIXSTOWE.— MEL ROSE. 

FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VAL 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 

GLASGOW .—MORE’S, India Street 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 


PA. 


SHIRE 


EY. 


SONS, 


99 Gower Street. 








HASTINGS.—ALBANY. | OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
QUEEN’S. PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

HARROGATE. CAIRN HYDRO. PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

LINKS PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. s —-PERWICK BaY, 
KENMORE (Perthis).— -TAYMOUTH CASTLE. | RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—BAY. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. | RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH, | sT. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, | ST. IVES (Cornwall).— “TREGENN A CASTLE, 

—REGENT. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURLE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. SELBY (Yorks).—_LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

—CROFTON, Queen's Gate, S.W.7 SHREWSBURY (nr. ).—_HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
_ Pin 4 7 one W. Wo SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
- ( RA Russell St., W.C. 1. -—HESKET o'K.. "DRO Hore. 
—U — ED kag ERVICES, 938,102 Cromwell a ae &. ‘. BS HOTEL. 
s 
, r > 7 SOUTHSEA.—PEN DRAGON, 
echt all ad AL POLE Y YDRO. STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVE. 
A r 4 “ > 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR 3. 
. 7 ° TAMWORTH (staffs).—CASTLE. 
MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignt HUNTLY. 
| MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. TINTERN.—BE ater Orr oe 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL Fis 


| NAIRN (Nairnshire). 
OBAN.— 


GOLF 

ROYAL 

—GREAT WESTERN, 
STATION HOTEL. 


VIEW. 
MARINE, 











TORQUAY. “HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
LAC 


—PA 
—ROSL IN” HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Iferts). ‘THEOBALD’S PARE. 








Ito., 98 and 99 Fetter Tane, London, E.C. 4, anc 


Londou, W.C. 1—Friday, Marcli 27, 
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